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~~ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }<i- 


“And every just damage-claim 
shall be paid in full... without 
the delays of the law” 


Last November, a great disaster occurred 
in Pittsburgh. An explosion of giant 
gas tanks owned by a public utility com- 
pany took a heavy toll of life and limb 
and destroyed or damaged over 800 
homes. 


Three days later, The Pittsburgh Press, 
a SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper, laid 
before the officials of the public utility 
company a suggested plan whereby the 
company was to settle immediately all 
personal damage-claims without pres- 
sure from the law. 


In a fine humanitarian spirit, the Com- 
pany’s President, A. W. Robertson, 
promptly accepted the plan suggested by 
the Press. Hospital bills and personal 
injury claims were to be paid volun- 
tarily. Cash settlements were to be made 
for the restoration of dwellings and 
household goods. When an agreement 
on a proper sum could not be reached, 
an independent committee was to umpire 
the differences. 


Under this peaceable plan, a fortune in 
court costs has been saved for both 
sides; the sufferers of the calamity escap- 
ing the mental anguish and delay of long 
drawn-out litigation. 


It is community service such as this, 
exerted resourcefully for the everyday 
public need as well as in the public 
crisis, which has given the SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD Newspapers their amazing 
reader allegiance . . . a reader loyalty 
which makes SCRIPPS-HOWARD circu- ¢ ; ; Ej 3 6 
lation the most responsive newspaper : td Pale j > * f 
circulation in the United States. shee btkeh dal 
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The most popular cruiser afloat 
THE ELCO CRUISETTE 





The Cruisette . . . Elco’s famous 34-foot model, the choice of hundreds of yachtsmen. 


HETHER you are at Bar Harbor or Miami, 
at Newport or Tampa, wherever yachtsmen 
gather and cruisers slip through blue waters, 
you'll see the Elco Cruisette, the most popular 
pleasure craft in the world. Accommodations for 
four in the cabin, two in the cockpit. Galley unu- 
sually large and well-equipped. Simple, rugged, 
dependable power-plant. A complete and com- 
modious cruiser, designed strictly for one-man 
operation. 
Decide now to make this summer an Elco sum- 
mer. The perfect vacation—away from heat and 
dust and crowds and trafic. You are independent 











The Elco 
1928 FLEET 
The Twenty-Six.. .$ 2,975 
The Cruisette..... 5,950 
The Thirty-Eight.. 10,750 
The Forty-Two.... 15,500 
3: ee 25,500 


of time tables and tire troubles and hotel reserva- 
tions. Every waterway is open to you. You pick 
your own company—map your own route—take 
your own time. 

It’s easy to own an Elco. Standardized con- 
struction keeps costs at a minimum and liberal 
purchasing terms may be readily arranged. Operat- 
ing costs are low and resale values high. Five Elco 
models, from the Twenty-Six to the Fifty—a boat 
for every need and every purse. Call at Port Elco, 
247 Park Avenue—see the Elco cruisers, select the 
Elco that most appeals to you. If you cannot con- 
veniently visit Port Elco, write for Catalog T. 





You will find the new Elco 
models on display at Port 
Elco, 247 Park Avenue— 
and of course your visit 1s 
welcome at any time. 


The Elco Works . . . PORT ELCO (Permanent Exhibit) 247 Park Avenue, at 46th Street, New York City 


Distributors in Boston, Detroit, Miami and Los Angeles 
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ven though the hand 


was almost over— 


he “BID 2 SPADES” 


(The synonym for gaseous indigestion) 


—an out of order bid that 
carries a high social penalty 


HE country club kitchen 

had been taxed to capac- 
ity. Perhaps the cooking had 
not been as perfect as usual. 
Uneasy rested the provender 
beneath the white vest of the 
chairman of the house com- 
mittee. 


And, try as he did to sub- 
due it with soda bicarb, he 
took his discomfort to the 
bridge table and right in the 
midst of a tense and breath- 
less hand, his uneasy dinner 
caused a throaty murmur audi- 
ble to all. He realized that, 
at the wrong time, he had ‘“‘bid 2 
spades.”” 


* * * 


An inter-costal groan—known to the 
doctors as an eructation—and in Falstaf- 
fian English a belch—is a most unpleasant 


Of Special Interest 


to Physicians and Chemists 
This reaction shows what happens in 
the stomach when you take soda: 
HCl + NaHCO;=NaCl + CO: + H:0 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide 
set free, then compare it with this 


equation, which pictures the action of 
Gastrogen Tablets: 


HCI + %CaCOs = “%CaClz + 4 COz2 + 
% H:O 


5 advantages of 
GASTROGEN 


Tablets 


1. They are prompt. 


2. They do not alkalize 
the stomach, and thus, 

3. They permit normal 
digestion to proceed. 

4. They work szlently— 
never bid 2 spades. 

5. They are good to the 


saste. 












companion of indigestion and the ordi- 
nary ‘‘soda’’ treatment which so many 
people use for its relief. 

It is, however, as unnecessary as it 1s 
ungraceful, for Gastrogen Tablets end in- 
digestion, surely, quickly and silently. 

Unlike bicarbonate of soda and prep- 
arations containing it, Gastrogen Tab- 
lets do not leave the stomach with an 
alkaline residue which prevents the nor- 
mal process of digestion and encourages 
the formation of gases. 

One chemical reason is given in the 
little panel to the left. Indigestion, 
heartburn and gas usually yield to Gas- 
trogen Tablets in ten to fifteen minutes. 
They have a spicy flavor that everybody 
likes, are prompt and effective and absorb 
all the odors from the breath while per- 
forming their good work. 


“Never bid two spades” 











BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-48 
73 West Street, New York City 


Without charge or obligation on my part, 
send me your special introductory packet of 6 
Gastrogen Tablets. 


| LETTERS 


Business School Type 
Sirs: 

I have heard of the Harvard type but never 
of the Harvard Business School type to which 
| you refer in the middle column of p. 9 of your 
issue of March 26. 

For the sake of myself and other unenlightened 
ones will you kindly describe the H. B. S. type? 
| FRANZ PAULEN 

Wesson, Miss. 

TIME mentioned the “type” in discuss- 
ing the Hoover candidacy. TIME conceives 
the Harvard Business School “type,” in 
its political aspect, to be a student of 
economics who puts business efficiency 
ahead of political parties and who thinks 
that “the greatest good to the greatest 
number” would result from having the 
U. S. Government administered scientifi- 
cally.—Eb. 





| Mestrovitch Without Price 
Sirs: 

Will you be good enough to correct an item 
which appeared in your issue of April 2 [p. 13]? 
I refer to the note about Ivan Mestrovitch, the 
eminent Jugoslav sculptor, of whom you say that 
“he has been retained by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation at high fees to execute the plaques 
which accompany its $25,000 peace prizes.” 

At the time, four years ago, when the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation inaugurated its custom of 
making occasional awards, M. Mestrovitch was 
asked to design the accompanying commemora- 
tive medal. He thereupon designed the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation medal which has been given 
in turn to Viscount Cecil, Mr. Elihu Root and 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. M. Mestrovitch 
contributed his services entirely without charge, 
as his personal tribute to the memory of the 
American President who aided the Jugoslavs to 
achieve national freedom and unity. 

HAMILTON FIsH ARMSTRONG 

New York, N. Y. 








ae eres 
“Likes Rolly-Coasters” 
Sirs: 
I like Trme ... but it... takes my breath 
away ... Bold... Fearless ...I read it 


. each week ... usually on my way to a 
class .. , Spicy . . . Much News & Intelligence 
in Small Space . . . Rush to Press so often men- 
tioned very evident . . . too bad... no time 
to put captions under pictures . .. that have 
something to do with same . . . must read whole 
article sometimes . . . to get what devilish cap- 
tion means . . . this is waste of time . . . Iam 
rushed too ... Comment on Foreign & Nat. 
Affairs ... very good... reviews of plays, 
movies, books, etc. meaningless, hasty, unsym- 
SAteEC ...» Ot. ss OS 2 Se «5k Te 


Trme ... even if I am giddy after reading it 
. but then ...I1 like . . . Rolly-coasters 
too ... they have same effect. Now, caption 


True, published weekly by Time, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Editorial Rooms, 
Advertising Department and General Offices, 25 
W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Circulation 
Office, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce 
Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough, John S. Mar- 
tin, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: Eliza- 
beth Armstrong, Niven Busch, Noel F. Busch, 
John Farrar, Peter Mathews, Lin Segal, Allene 
Talmey, Peter Vischer, S. J. Woolf. 

Subscription rate, one year, in the U. S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. Correspond- 
ence pertaining to subscriptions and changes of 
address should be sent to Roy E. Larsen, Cir- 
culation Manager, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. For advertising rates address Robert 
L. Johnson, Advertising Manager, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan. 21, 
at the postoffice at Chicago, IIl., under the Act 
of March 3, 1879. 
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TIME 





THE WALLOPS 





GWYAS | 
WILLIAMS 


{ No. 9 of a series. No. 10 will appear May 7} 


All the women in Flickerwood—but one! 


FTER a tremendous Sunday dinner 


of roast beef, ice cream and chocolate 
sauce, George and Clara Wallop took 
Cousin Malcolm and Cousin Nettie for a 
little air. 


“Now, there’s a handsome house,” 
George pointed. “Mrs. Willis lives 
there, nice woman and well buile— 
the house, that is. Itell you, Malcolm, 
these houses are as fine as money can 
buy; copper gutters, tiled bathrooms, 
brass pipe—”’ 

“Brass pipe, eh?” said Cousin 
Malcolm. ‘“Think you need it round 
here?”’ 

“You betwedo. Water's good and 
all that but it rusts the dickens out of 
cheap pipes. Fills’em up with rust, so 
if the cook runs the hot water you 
can't get a drop upstairs. I know.” 

“Well,’’ observed Cousin 
Malcolm. ‘We use brass in my town 
—use that Alpha Brass Pipe. Ever 
hear of it?” 

“Yes, the people next door to us 
had it put in. Pretty good pipe?” 

“Yes,” said Cousin Malcolm,“you 
know it’s got more copper in it than 
other pipes and my plumber told me 
he liked to use it because it was 
easier to thread and it was guaranteed 
by the manufacturers.” 





“Guaranteed? That so? Well, that 
sorta makes you feel safe, doesn’t it? 
Don't have any trouble getting it out 
West where you live, do you?” 

“Oh no, not a bit. I said to my 
plumber, ‘Now Fred,’ I said, ‘don’t 
get that Alpha Brass Pipe if it’s some 
special thing that takes months to 
get.’ And he said, ‘don’t you worry 
about that, Mr. Donaldson, I can get 
Alpha Brass Pipe easy. Most jobbers 
keep it in stock*.’” 





*STOCKS OF ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


Each dot, on this map, represents a city where 
Alpha is carried in stock by one or more jobbers. 
(In New York, for instance, by 96 jobbers.) 
Your plumber can easily get it from 
these distributors. 


PiumBers — Your own jobber probably stocks 
Alpha. If he doesn’t, we can tell you one near 
you who does. 


———— 





“Alpha. I'll have to remember 
that name,” said George Wallop. 
“We'll have to replace our rusty pipe 
sometime and this Alpha thing 
sounds pretty good. You know most 
everybody here in Flickerwood has 
brass pipe. The women all say that 
rusty water ruins their washing, and 
they make their husbands put in 
brass.”” 

ie oe 


All but one. If you look carefully at the 
picture above you will see that Lily has 
stopped for a moment to hear some bad 
news from Mrs. Bronson. 


“Straight down through my living 
room ceiling,” waiied Mrs. Bronson. 
“It's just pouring down, and flood- 
ing everything. We've telephoned 
the plumber, but everything is ruined. 
Oh, why did we put in cheap pipe— 
why didn’t we use brass pipe? It only 
would have cost us about $100 more 
than the cheapest iron or steel pipe.” 


%* * * 


How about yourself? How's the water 
pressure in your-house? How about red 
water flaked with rust? Why not ask your 
plumber to give you an estimate on re- 
placing your worn-out water pipes. Or, 
replace little by little, the worst one first... 
And remember Alpha Brass Pipe, it 
really is different! 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE. made from a special kindoy CHASE BRASS 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. 


76389 


Copyright ‘28 C. B, & C.Co.,, Inc. 
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THE GEM of THE ROCKIES 


V 


ISIT Jasper National Park, the 
Alpine paradise of the Canadian 





Rockies. 5300 square miles of scenic 
grandeur, including many of the highest 
peaks of this famous mountain region. 


Here, you can enjoy many and varied recreations. Moun- 
tain climbing with Swiss — Golf on an 18-hole 


course, and in a most magni 


cent setting. Glorious hours 


of trail riding or hiking through scented forests, past lake 
and roaring torrent. Motoring on the finest of mountain 
roads, including the scenic Athabaska Valley drive to 
Mount Edith Cavell. Unsurpassed bathing in outdoor 
heated pool, and boating on beautiful Lac Beauvert. 


At Jasper Park Lodge you revel in a pleasing relaxation 
of formality. Accommodation for 500 guests. Rates 
$7.50 a.day up,.American Plan. Open May 21st to Sept. 
30th. Jasper Golf Week, Sept. 8th to Sept. 15th. 


[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


OFFICES 
Boston 
333 WashingtonSt 
Buffalo 
11 So. Div. St 


<< 


Cincinnati 
49 E. ath St 
206-7 Dixie 
Terminal Bldg. 
Cleveland 


948Un. Trust Bldg. 


Detroit 
1259 Griswold St 

Duluth 
340W Superior St 


Kansas City 
706 Grand Ave. 
333-5 Ry. Ex. Bldg. 

Los Angeles 
607 So.Grand Ave. 

inneapolis 
518 Second Ave.So 
ew York 

505 Fifth Ave 

Philadelphia 
1500 Chestnut St. 

301 Franklin 

Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 
505 Park Building 
_ Portland, Me. 
Gd. Trunk Ry. Sta. 


Portland, Ore. 
302 Yamhill St. 
Pacific Bldg 
St. Louis 
314 No. Broadway 
444-7 Boatman's 
Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul 
83 East Fifth St. 
San Francisco 
689 Market St. 
Seattle 
1329 Fourth Ave 
Washington,D.C. 
5th 1 Sts., 
N. W. 


Please send me your free booklet on 


Jasper National Park. tetae2 


Name 


Address 


City. .- State - 








this “Likes Rolly-Coasters” and don’t say I 
wasn't thoughtful in giving you that head. 
J. RicHARD PURSER 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 








S. of St. L. IV 
Sirs 

Perhaps, by the time this suggestion reaches the 
correct point of contact, the baptism will already 
have been perpetrated. I refer to a name for 
Lindbergh’s new plane [Time, April 2 |. 

How can it be named anything else but ‘Spirit 
of St. Louis, 2nd’’—and the succeeding planes 
he has built for himself, “Spirit of St. Louis, 3d 
—4th—” etc? The city of St. Louis sponsored 
his epoch-making flight and this generous, far- 
sighted act is responsible for all of the glory 
which has immortalized the man and his achieve- 
ment. 

For the most obvious and self-evident reasons, 
any further planes entering the “WE” partner- 
ship have just about as good a cause to go under 
a different name as would Col. Lindbergh 
himself. 

Henry E. BREDEMEIER 

Bulfialo, N. Y. 

Sirs: 

Anent your statement in the April 2 issue 
[p. 28} that Colonel Lindbergh’s new plane still 
needs a name, why not call it “The Spirit of 
America’? It seems so appropriate. 

Ciara E. RANDALL 

Chicago, Il. 








os 


Cheers Sir Robert 
Sirs: 

| have never had a journal or a magazine inter- 
est and delight me more than Time... . 

Under the heading ForreiGn News, in Time 
March 5, [appeared] “ ‘Lindy’ v. ‘Bert’ ” which 
reads in part as follows: ‘Last week at Canberra, 
the new Capital of Australia, a renowned British 
financier compared the feats of ‘Lindy’ with those 
of ‘Bert.’ The financier is Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
Stevenson Horne, a director of the Suez Canal 
Co., of Lloyd’s Bank. . . . Last week he boldly 
said that Airman Hinkler’s flight constitutes ‘the 
greatest single achievement in the history of 
aviation.’ He added that Airman Hinkler has 
‘outclassed’ Airman Lindbergh.” 

{ admire Mr. Lindbergh but I also wish to 
shout “three cheers’ for Sir Robert. He (Sir 
Robert) also completed a single-handed achieve- 
ment when he openly expressed his view. 

Let us have more of Airman Hinkler! 

E. Keatine Latta 

Hollywood, Calif. 





Santa Clara Valley 
Santa Clara River Valley 
Sirs: 

The internationally known Santa Clara Valley, 
famous for unsurpassed prunes, apricots and 
abundant vineyard crops, lies entirely undamaged, 
450 miles north of the Santa Clara River Valley 
mentioned (Time, March 26, p. 13) under the 
heading of “Catastrophe in California.” 

Let Time correct the false impression created 
by unintentional ambiguity. 


M. K. SPpmecL 


San Francisco, Calif. 








Reason for Negroes 
Sirs: 

I notice whenever you have occasion to publish 
an article about the strike-breakers in the coal 
strike around Pittsburgh, mention is not failed 
to be made of the fact that the strike-breakers 
are in great numbers Negroes. This mild form 
of propaganda would seem to be in slight preju- 
dice against the Negro. 

If it is a fact that a large number of these 
strike-breakers are Negroes, isn’t it barely possi- 
ble that there are some pointed reasons for it. 
It would seem that the labor organizations, and 
the American Federation of Labor in particular 
is to blame. Their attitude toward admitting 
Negroes into their organizations has been all 
along unreasonable, unchristianlike, uncharitable, 
inhuman, silly, senseless, and impracticable, an 
attitude which by no means could be construed as 
one based on brotherly love. 


Aside from attractive wages which the 
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operators might offer as inducements, the dis- 
crimination mentioned above would naturally 
engender a certain amount of bitterness, a bitter- 
ness which would consequently find a willing ex- 
pression in some fashion. 

A change of attitude by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor would tend to eliminate one 
weapon against them. 

The Negro is not by any means an ingrate, 
neither is he to be expected to kiss the hand that 
is constantly smiting him. If qualified Negroes 
were welcomed into all labor organizations like 
other human beings, the operators would no 
doubt not find it easy to get them as strike- 
breakers. 

Lovett B. GROVES 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Department of Public Works 

Boston, Mass. 


The A. F. of L. denies that it “discrim- 
inates” against race, creed or color but 
admits that its local unions, disregarding 
A. F. of L. policy, often “make it diffi- 
cult’ for Negroes to join. In the A. F. of 
L. is many a local union for Negroes only. 
At its convention in Los Angeles last au- 
tumn, the A. F. of L. voted, as often be- 
fore, not to guarantee Negroes an equal 
standing with whites in all locals.—Eb. 


scepihllb cine 
Lap 
Sirs: 

I have read Time for a year and a half. Most 
of the reading has been done in crowded subway 
trains. Many times has it been a_ peculiar 
pleasure to entertain underground strangers who 
read over my shoulder; I resent their parasitic 
habits not at all, At my place of business there 
is a cartoon pinned to the wall. It depicts my- 
self at work with Time typically evident nearby 
on a window sill. I do not resent it. My 
iriends harangue me: ‘Time is a Babbitt maga- 
zine written to p’sase Babbitts,” “It is colorless, 
weak, without opinion,’ “As long as you have 
time for only a little reading you should read the 
best.” . Lam going to investigate the “best.” 
Perhaps I will some day return to my first love 
but now I'm off to sport amongst the less con- 
servative, the bold, the iconoclastic magazines. 
You've given me everything you could and I 
want you to know that I’ve been true to you. If 
1 do go astray, if I find that I’m in bad com- 
pany, Fl always have the solace of knowing that 
I can go back to you at any time and take you 


in my lap once more. ‘ 
WALTER H. McKay 
New York, N. Y. 
—o— 
ie . 
$10 per Gallon 
Sirs: 
_ Time, March 26, mentions Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell, under heading Prope, as saying “Whiskey 
is $10 a quart in Chicago,” doubtlessly meaning 
$10 a quart. Nevertheless I noted at the time 
and distinctly remember he said “$10 a gallon.” 
rhe first price ($10 a quart) seems rather high, 
$10 for a gallon cheap; makes me wonder where 
Sir Wilfred got his prices... . 
SUBSCRIBER Wm. O’KANE 
Quebec, Canada 





—~¢ 

Asleep on Train 
Sirs: 

As a charter subscriber to Time I feel that 
1 am entitled to file this protest against the, what 
appears to me to be, most crude review of 
Arthur Train’s latest book entitled Ambition. 

1am no relative of Train’s and have no inter- 
est one way or the other, but as I have just 
finished this book I was really “shocked” to 
read what your reviewer has to say about it on 
P. 40 in your issue of March 26, Evidently 
your reviewer just skimmed through the book, or 
must have been asleep at the time he read it, as 
aside from the inaccuracies of statement it makes 
ho mention whatever of any of the wonderfully 
fine delineations of character Train portrays in 
this novel. 

Goopwin B. SMITH 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


To Charter Subscriber Smith, all thanks 
for his sharp watch. Tre reviewers nev- 
er skim; do, sometimes without good rea- 
son, sleep.—Ep. 
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A DOCTRINE 


in which 
some Notable Advertisers 


have discovered profit 
possibilities 


T SEEMS STRANGE when you come to think of 

it, that the well proved doctrine of creating con- 
sumer demand has not been more widely applied to 
the home. 

Only a moment’s thinking about how things are 
bought in your own home wi!l convince you of its 
applicability to a wide range of products. 

Mother is the purchasing agent to be sure—but like 
all such agents, how sensitive to the likes and dislikes 
of her principals! And even about things for her own 
use, what mother does not value the public opinion of 
her family? In other words “the more members of the 
family you tell the quicker you sell.” 

During 1927 some notable advertisers like Heinz, 
Royal Baking Powder Company, Quaker Oats Com- 
pany and Cream of Wheat came to this conclusion. 
And that just naturally brought them into The Amer- 
ican Magazine, because numerous investigations by 
advertisers and independent organizations have shown 
that The American leads all magazines in its reading 
by all members of the family. 

+ s ° 
A a woman’s magazine alone, it usually ranks second 
or third. As a man’s magazine, first or second. 
But in its combined reading by fathers, mothers and 
young people, it is overwhelmingly first. 

If you want to reach, at one advertising cost, both 
mother and her group of consumers, you can do it 
through The American Magazine in 2,200,000 real 
American homes. 


952 Families tell how they buy 


From the most unusual marketing investigation ever 
undertaken, the significant fact was learned that two or 
more members of the average family dictate the selection 
of most of the merchandise the family buys. 


For example, in 72% of the 952 families, two or more 


members influenced the purchase of a car. In 63°) of the 
families, two or more members influenced the choice of 
canned goods. In 76°% two or more members influenced 
the selection of tooth paste. 

Therefore, it is obviously an economy for advertisers to 
use those publications which reach “two or more members” 
of the family. Impartial investigations conducted recently 
by five leading universities prove The American to be over- 
whelmingly first in its combined reading by all the family. 
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“Poor dear! And no one will believe 
her when she says she had to walk home 
because he lost the key to his car!” 


SESAMEE Automobile Switch 


HE new Sesamee switch lock, a 
heaven-sent blessing to car owners, 


completely banishes all key worries and 


effectively baffles the most persistent of 


motor car thieves « Like all Sesamee locks, 
it operates without a key - A push with the 
thumb stops your motor and automatically 
locks the car + A simple flick of the wheels 
to your secret combination and you’re on 
your way again! Thirty minutes sees a 
Sesamee snugly installed on your instru- 
ment board - Then a minute or two to set 


your own secret combination + a phone 
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$5 COMPLETELY 


SESAMEE LOCKS NOW AVAIL- 


COUPON OR POSTATI 
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Be wise, like the charming lady in 
front who, by using a Sesamee switch 
lock, avoids such situations as this. 





Modern Lock that Needs No Key 


number, address, birth date (any number 
which for you alone has a special meaning) 
- and you’ve saved yourself weary hours of 
hectic key-hunting - More important, your 
car ceases to be casy prey to automobile 
thieves ‘and joy-ride seekers - For, out of 
10,000 possible combinations, only one 

your secret number + will unlock the car - 
Don’t wait until you lose your key + or 
car. sce your dealer today . If he hasn’t 
his supply yet, send $12.00 for a Sesamee 
switch lock postpaid + Use the coupon * 


The Sesamee Company, Hartford, Conn. 









Suit-case lock Price $3.« Bricf-case lock Price $2.75 





be obtained 4 





Sesamee-equipped luggage ofalltvpes,may 












leading luggage,men 
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Drawer lock Price $3.00 Padlocks $4.50°$3.75°33.7 





If you cannot obtain at your favorite store the particular 


Sesamee lock you desire write the Sesamee Co. at Hartford, 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ A nightmare at this time last year to 
the millions who live in its lower basin, 
the Mississippi River is a nightmare to 
President Coolidge now. Last week, 
alarmed by reports that the Flood Control 
bill, which the Senate shoved through last 
fortnight, might cost the U. S. a billion or 
$1,500,000,000, the President sent for 
Chairman Martin B. Madden of the 
House Appropriations Committee, his 
Flood Control spokesman. Mr. Madden 
was sick abed but up he got and to the 
White House he went. When Mr. Madden 
emerged from the conference he said the 
President was “not very happy.” He was 
convinced that the pending bill was a 
Treasury raid embracing “every proposal, 
like the creek that happens to be out of 
doors when it rains.” A veto loomed un- 
less the House Flood Control Committee 
could be persuaded to restrain its gener- 
osity to the $400,000,000 or so total cost 
which the Administration thinks is all the 
U.S. Treasury can stand. 

@ With Mrs. Coolidge off at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., by her mother’s sickbed, Pres- 
ident Coolidge was again a White House 
bachelor, as he was during Mrs. Coolidge’s 
attack of grippe last month. One evening 
the President appeared at the theatre, for 
the first time in months, to see Criss Cross, 
a Fred Stone musical comedy. With him 
went Mrs. Frank W. Stearns of Boston, 
oldtime family friend. Next day Actor 
Fred Stone and his daughter, Dorothy, 
were luncheon guests at the White House. 
Mrs. Coolidge stayed in Northampton 
over Easter. Her absence was not allowed 
to interfere with egg-rolling on the White 
House lawn, annual Easter diversion of 
Washington’s when-we-were-very-young 
people. In Northampton, Mrs. Coolidge 
had a thrilling escape when she almost 
stepped on a live trolley wire that fell 
upon the street. 

@ Four boys from Michigan went to the 
White House—Abram Abgarian, Jack 
Loughner, Charles Dybvig, William Chaf- 
fee. They were holders of indoor and out- 
door records for model airplane flying. 
Representatives Clancy and McLeod in- 
troduced them to President Coolidge, who 
went with them to the lawn and watched 
them fly their toys. Two of the planes 
crashed in a tall poplar tree, stuck there. 
@ The week’s White House callers in- 
cluded: 

Imperial Potentate Clarence M. Dun- 
bar of the Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine of North America, 
and a party, to pay respects. 

Senator Edge of New Jersey, seeking 
the President’s support for a proposed 
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Outo’s Fess 


Keynote or keyhole? 


(See col. 3) 


survey of the Panama Canal and the 
often-discussed Nicaraguan canal route. 
Senator Edge assured President Coolidge 
that the capacity of the Panama Canal 
would be overtaxed within ten years. 

The Duchess of Athol, Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Education, to 
be presented to the President by British 
Ambassador Sir Esme Howard. 

Senator Hale and Representative Her- 
sey of Maine, to tender a 15-lb. salmon, 
“first-of-the-season”.from the Penobscot 
River. 
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CAMPAIGNS 
Mr. Coolidge 


It can now be stated asa fact that Wall 
Street has a definite assurance from Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in substance as follows: 

In the event that the Republican Con- 
vention fails to react “right’”—i.e., nor- 
mally, wholeheartedly, fairly promptly— 
to another candidate, President Calvin 
Coolidge will consent to being renominated. 


—— 





Keynoter Fess 


On the brink of a quandary, the G.O.P.’s 
Committee on Arrangements met in 
Kansas City last week. Besides deciding 
where the Negro delegates were to be 
lodged and what “stunts” the parade 
should perform and how the convention 
hall should be decorated, they had a deli- 
cate question to answer. What Republi- 
can, they had to ask themselves, was best 
qualified to be Temporary Chairman in 
June? The traditional, and the sole func- 
tion of a Temporary Chairman is to make 
a keynote speech which shall put all fac- 
tions in a happy frame of mind, inspire 
the country and prelude Victory. 

Charles Evans Hughes had made the 
question harder by declining to keynote. 
In him the committee would have re- 
joiced. He had renounced candidacy. To- 
ward all the candidates he had seemed 
equally impartial. He would have en- 
nobled the occasion. But Mr. Hughes 
offered his work at the Pan-American 
Congress as his excuse for eschewing ac- 
tive service for a time. 

To escape their dilemma the committee 
members passed the matter entirely to 
National Chairman William Morgan But- 
ler, in whose quietly determined mind the 
decision probably rested anyway. Mr. 
Butler chose, and the committee unani- 
mously elected, Senator Simeon D. Fess 
of Ohio. 

When the announcement was made, ob- 
servers were at first shocked by what 
seemed the inadequacy of Senator Fess 
as a keynoter. To the casual-minded, he 
is just a bald, slightly weazened little 
man with a sapless voice, a sapless per- 
sonality. He used to teach history at Ohio 
Northern University and the University 
of Chicago. He was President of Antioch 
College from 1907 to 1917. He rustles 
about in the Senate like a professor in an 
examination room, reminding heated de- 
baters of the Senate rules, whispering con- 
cise answers and directions to his col- 
leagues in the cloakroom. To have such 
aman sound the party’s first clarion would 
be, thought one hasty commentator, “like 
having a clerk address the stockholders.” 

Another school of thought interpreted 
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the Fess appointment as a studied rebuff 
to Hooverism. The committee members 
who made the appointment were pre- 
dominantly un-Hooverish, including New 
York’s Hilles, Connecticut’s Roraback, 
Mrs. Hert of Kentucky and David W. 
Mulvane of Kansas, besides Chairman 
Butler. Senator Fess had energetically 
abetted the anti-Hoover campaign of his 
dead Ohio colleague, Senator Willis. 
Now that Senator Willis was gone, the 
elevation of his oldtime professor and 
friend seemed more calculated than senti- 
mental. 

Again, Senator Fess has ever been a 
Coolidge man, a “Coolidge-anyway” man. 
Only once has he endeavored to dispel the 
impression that he is the Coolidge spokes- 
man in the Senate, and he later conFessed 
that that one endeavor was only a political 
charade. The object of the “Coolidge- 
anyway” movement has been to block 
Candidate Hoover with uninstructed dele- 
gates and its aim, according to pessimists, 
is another “hotel room” nomination. The 
choice of Keynoter Fess seemed like a 
peep through the hotel room keyhole. 

But respecters of Chairman Butler’s 
political sagacity looked at it this way: 
Suppose the Hooverites are downhearted 
now. Suppose Keynoter Fess prepares to 
extol the Coolidge virtues and record. 
Then, suppose Candidate Hoover is al- 
lowed more and more to inherit the Cool- 
idge virtues, record and support. The ef- 
fect upon Candidate Hoover might be to 
make him thoroughly conscious of his 
party obligations, his privilege. The ef- 
fect upon his friends might be to fill them 
with a delight more keenly felt after anxi- 
ety. The effect upon the country might 
be to make the Hoover candidacy seem 
inevitable, irresistible. Meantime, right 
up to the moment the balloting begins and 
“potential” strength is demonstrated, the 
powers-that-are in the G. O. P. would re- 
main poised upon the Rock of Plymouth, 
able to “draft” Calvin Coolidge again, if 
need be, or to dictate his successor to the 
deadlocked boomers of Hoover and Low- 
den. 

Senators Moses and Gillett, both of 

them Hooverites, were being talked about 
for Permanent Chairman by the same com- 
mittee that selected Keynoter Fess. 
@ Farther-sighted than any view—bor- 
dering, in fact, upon the visionary—was 
what Charles J. Thompson of Ohio saw 
in the elevation of Keynoter Fess. Be- 
reaved backer of Senator Willis, loud ad- 
mirer of President Coolidge, Mr. Thomp- 
son said of Mr. Fess: “All the rascals, 
high and low, will fade before his pres- 
ence. They cannot help but respect him. 
He would make an Executive for the great 
Republic as wonderful and safe, as good 
and honest as Mr. Coolidge. 

“In my opinion he [ Mr. Fess] will be 
the next President of the United States.” 
@ The Committee on Arrangements made 
another decision: one picture and one only 
shall adorn the convention hall, over the 
speakers’ rostrum—a picture of Calvin 
Coolidge. 

@ A worried woman in Kansas City said 
she feared “that the men will get in a 
smoky back room and nominate a Presi- 
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West VircInia’s GOFF 


“Tam not ... a stalking horse.” 


dent.” Chairman’ Butler’s _ secretary, 
suave James White, replied: “Rest assured. 
It won't be done. The committee has as- 
signed all delegates to front rooms.” 








Mr. Goff 


When John William Davis, technical 
present-day head of the Democratic Party 
by virtue of his 1924 nomination, was a 
smiling cherub in a baby-basket at Clarks- 
burg, West Va., another young male of 
that village was aiready romping lustily 
in the pantalettes of the period and be- 
ginning to play “soldiers.” It was just 
after the Civil War, a martial moment. 
Young Guy Despard Goff, six years John 
Davis’s senior, was sent to Kenyon Mili- 
tary Academy, up at Gambier, Ohio. Later 
he went to Harvard and became a lawyer, 
practicing in Boston first, then Milwaukee. 
Perhaps he wished, as the years went by, 
that circumstances had permitted him to 
remain in Clarksburg, the way John Wil- 
liam Davis did. 

After practicing law locally with West 
Virginia coal men for his clients, John 
William Davis became internationally 
famed. He went to Congress for four 
years, then was U. S. Solicitor General, 
then went to the Court of St. James’s as 
U. S. Ambassador (1918-21). Guy Des- 
pard Goff, meantime, did not rise beyond 
a district attorney’s office until the Hard- 
ing régime, when he became Harry Mica- 
jah Daugherty’s Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. He only reached the U. S. Senate 
in 1925. By that time John William 
Davis, his younger fellow-townsman, was 
foremost Democrat in the land. Guy 
Despard Goff, as it happens, is a Republi- 
can, so no real rivalry exists. But if Guy 
Despard Goff had stayed in Clarksburg, 
he too might have been a Democrat, per- 
haps head Democrat. 

There is, however, a law of compensa- 
tion. Last week Guy Despard Goff 
reached out for the honor, almost as high 


as any John William Davis ever had, of 
standing forth as West Virginia’s candi- 
date for the G. O. P. candidacy. He 
entered his name for the West Virginia 
presidential primary at the end of May. 
The likelihood of his accomplishing any- 
thing at Kansas City in June was about 
as remote as Mr. Davis’s chance of win- 
ning the 1924 election now by a recount. 
Nevertheless, Guy Despard Goff will be 
West Virginia’s Favorite Republican Son, 
just as Senator Watson is Indiana’s and 
Senator Curtis is Kansas’ and the late 
Senator Willis was Ohio’s. 

West Virginia’s votes for Goff will be 
a tribute to a well-disciplined Old Guards- 
man. They will remove the last trace of 
the disrepute which Guardsman Goff suf- 
fered from his connection with the Alien 
Property scandals under Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty. Other reasons for the 
gesture will be to head off Hooverism in 
West Virginia and to carry on a State 
tradition. West Virginia Republicans 
almost always have a Favorite Son. In 
1920 it was Howard Sutherland, the coal 
man from Elkins who sat in the Senate 
from 1917 to 1923 and is now U. S. Alien 
Property Custodian. 

Said Candidate Goff: “I am not and 
have never been a stalking horse.” 


— 


“How Small a Place. . .” 


They laid Frank Bartlette Willis to 
rest in Delaware, Ohio, the town he had 
set out to make as famed as Marion. Con- 
gressmen and captains of industry at- 
tended the funeral. A Willis memorial 
fund was begun. Messages of condolence 
continued pouring in on Mrs. Willis, espe- 
cially long ones from her dead husband's 
colleagues in the Senate. No message 
moved her more than a Senate message 
which came, not from a Senator, but from 
Richard L. (“Deacon”) Riedel, a reli- 
giously-inclined boy commonly recognized 
in the Senate wing of the Capitol as Sena- 
tor Willis’ favorite Senate page. 

Wrote Richard Riedel: 

“T was lonely to-day at the Senate with 
the thought that I shall never again in 
this world see those liquid brown eyes, 
that radiant, pure and majestic face or 
hear the cheery voice of the Senator I 
loved. ... 

“How small a place the Presidency of 
the United States would have been coni- 
pared to the exalted position he now 
occupies... .” 











Mr. Hoover 


Last week, at the Department of Com- 
merce, Candidate Hoover received reports 
anent his great expectation. 

@ Primaries and state conventions dur- 
ing the week brought the total of dele- 
gates actually or theoretically Hooverized 
to 164. Accretions were Maine’s 8, Michi- 
gan’s 33, Kentucky’s 29, 47 in New York 
and one in Wisconsin. The “actual” stand- 
ing of other G. O. P. candidates was: 
Lowden, 100; Curtis, 23; Norris, 16. 

@ Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
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Interior, one of the many Hoover ‘‘mana- 
gers,” asserted that the “actual” Hoover 
strength was 214 pledged delegates; that 
Candidate Hoover would be nominated on 
the first ballot by 570 votes (only 545 are 
necessary ). 

@ In Omaha, Secretary Wilbur of the 
Navy said: “I am for Herbert Hoover.” 
He thus became the third overtly Hoover- 
ized member of the Cabinet. The others 
are Mr. Work and Postmaster General 
New. Secretary of Agriculture Jardine is 
paying his fellow Kansan, Candidate Cur- 
tis, the compliment of staying silent. 

@ Eastering in Bermuda, Senator David 
A. Reed of Pennsylvania, Senate spokes- 
man for Secretary Mellon, told people: 
“Of course, we would all gladly jump on 
the Hoover bandwagon. But is there a 
bandwagon?” 

@ A bill before the House last week was 
designed to give U. S. industries immunity 
under the anti-trust laws in collective buy- 
ing of crude rubber, potash, sisal ‘“‘or other 
raw materials or products of nature.” The 
opposition which sprang up declared that 
such a measure would injure the U. S. 
consumer. New York’s vociferous Black 
sought to belittle Candidate Hoover, to 
whose warnings against the British rub- 
ber monopoly, the measure was traceable. 
Up stood Connecticut’s tall Tilson, the 
Republican leader. He called attention 
to Premier Baldwin’s announcement, the 
day before in Parliament, that the British 
rubber monopoly would be terminated in 
November (see p. 15). Leader Tilson 
said: “I think the Secretary of Commerce 
is due the thanks and gratitude of the 
people of the entire country.” 

Observers could not remember when 

Leader Tilson had paid Candidate Hoover 
such a forthright compliment. They con- 
cluded that the Hoover backing was com- 
ing to include industrial Connecticut; also 
that Leader Tilson was not far from mid- 
stream in the Vice Presidential under- 
current. 
@ Upon the Hoover scene came James 
W. Good, onetime (1909-21) Representa- 
tive from Iowa. Mr. Good managed Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s western campaign from 
headquarters at Chicago in 1924. Now he 
was announced as “General in Chief” of 
Hooverism. 








Dead Horse 


A horse dead for three years is a hard 
thing to raise money on. So found Will 
H. Hays when in 1923 he went out to col- 
lect for the G. O. P. deficit incurred by 
President Harding’s election in 1920. Oil- 
man Sinclair quietly helped Mr. Hays out 
to the extent of $160,000. Last month, 
when Senator Borah learned about Sin- 
clair’s help, Senator Borah was public- 
conscience-stricken. He started to raise 
a $160,000 “Shame Fund” to pay back 
Oilman Sinclair (Time, March 26). 
Idealists lauded honest Senator Borah. 
The worldly-wise lampooned. 

The original horse is now eight years 
dead. Dead-horse money now comes 
harder than ever. No honest counterpart 
of Oilman Sinclair has offered to repay 


bad money with good, so Senator Borah 
last week ceased and desisted from his 
labors. His fund, he said, has mounted 
only to “around $7,000.” He would “talk 
it over” with the G. O. P. at Kansas City 
in June. Meantime, perhaps, the $7,000 
would go to strike-impoverished coal- 
miners. “I shall certainly uot keep the 
$7,000 myself,’ promised honest Senator 
Borah. 
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Mr. Smith’s Week 


At Albany, N. Y., Candidate Smith 
passed a varied week. 

@, Returns from primaries and state con- 
ventions brought the total of Smith- 
pledged or Smith-instructed delegates to 
244. The week’s accretions were New 
York, 86; Maine, 12; Wisconsin, 26; 
Michigan, 30. Returns from Iowa county 
conventions indicated that Candidate 
Smith had beaten Favorite Son Meredith 
so decisively that he would end by getting 
all of Iowa’s 26 delegates. For other Dem- 
ocratic candidates, the standing of dele- 
gates last week was Reed, 36 (Missouri) ; 
George, 28 (Georgia). Of Arkansas’ 18 
delegates, and Louisiana’s 20, which are 
uninstructed, a majority were said to be 
pro-Smith. Smith men were saying last 
week that they would have aligned 550 
delegates by May 15. For the Democratic 
nomination 735 are necessary. 

@ Flier Clarence D. Chamberlin visited 
Albany. “Wouldn’t you like to take a 
little flight with me?” he asked Candidate 
Smith. 

“No, thank you,” said the Candidate. 
“T’ve gotten along so far without flying 
and I guess I can continue. However, I 
suppose I will try it sooner or later.” 

@ Candidate Smith and his friends 
lamented an occurrence in Brooklyn. 
There, police were obliged to arrest Patrol- 
man Vincent Glynn, 200-lb., 27-year-old 
son of Candidate Smith’s sister, Mrs. 
Catherine Smith Glynn. It appeared that 
Nephew Glynn, on sick leave, had drawn 
his pistol in an alleged speakeasy and said: 
“How would you like to see what I can 
do with this?” He fired’ at the stove, 
wounded a man, fled to a vacant store, 
fumbled with his pistol, wounded himself. 
@ Candidate Smith and his friends re- 
joiced in another occurrence, near Brook- 
lyn. Borough President Connolly of 
Queens, whom Governor Smith ordered 
investigated for alleged sewer grafting, 
resigned from office (see p. 10). 

@ In the U. S. Senate, Candidate Walsh 
arraigned Senator Robinson of Indiana, 
who last month tried to connect Candidate 
Smith with Oilman Sinclair. “The Gov- 
ernor of New York,” said the Senator from 
Montana, “is an extraordinary man in 
many particulars. Even calumny has not 
dared to assert that he is not an honest 
man. ... The Governor of New York 
needs no defense from me. Nor does he 
require any defense . . . from any man.” 


@, Candidate Smith prepared to go to the 
Biltmore Country Club at Asheville, N. C., 
for a pre-campaign rest. His formal, mili- 
tant debut as a candidate for the nomina- 
tion was scheduled for April 17. 





THE CABINET 


Again, Taxes 


Having added up March tax payments, 
scrutinized Congress’ appropriations to 
date, and talked the matter over with 
President Coolidge, Secretary Mellon last 
week went before the Senate Finance 
Committee to announce what he thought 
should be done with the Tax Bill. The 
Bill which the Committee had received 
before Christmas from the House pro- 
vided a tax reduction of $289,000.000 or 
64 millions more than Secretary Mellon 
recommended last autumn. 

Secretary Mellon’s new points were 
two: 1) $201,115,000 was the maximum 
reduction he now could recommend; 2) 
$182,000,000 would be the maximunr re- 
duction if Congress should appropriate 
$30,000,000 for flood-relief*—an item not 
yet budgeted. His points made, Secretary 
Mellon departed for Bermuda, taking his 
son Paul Mellon and five of Paul’s under- 
graduate Yale classmates. 

The Senators hemmed, hawed and set 
to work to see what they could do with 
Mr. Mellon’s suggestions. Soon the Demo- 
crats announced that they would continue 
fighting for a tax reduction of $300,000.000 
at least. Senator Smoot replied for the 
Conservative Republicans that $187,- 
000,000 was about the right figure. 

The Irregular Republicans thus became 
the fulcrum of another Senate see-saw, 
and the tax fight changed from a question 
of total reduction to several questions, on 
what reductions shall be made. 

The Irregular Republicans favor re- 
taining the estate tax. Secretary Mellon 
and the Regulars want it repealed. The 
Irregulars dislike the automobile and ad- 
mission taxes, which the Regulars oppose 
repealing. The Irregulars view askance 
reductions of taxes on corporate incomes 
and on individual incomes in the “inter- 
mediate” ($14,000 to $75,000). 

The chief desires of the Democrats are 
repeal of the estate tax, and lowering of 
the corporate income tax from the 133% 
now levied to 11%, instead of only 
to 12%, as recommended by Secretary 
Mellon. 

With so many desires conflicting under 
the elms of the capitol, a tax deadlock 
seemed not unlikely. 


THE CONGRESS 


The House Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. Rep- 
resentatives : 
@ Passed a bill providing postage reduc- 
tions (see p. 10); sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a bill continuing the War 
Finance Corporation another year; sent 
it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing the invitation 
of Pan-America to a conciliation confer- 
ence in Washington this year or next; sent 
it to the Senate. 


*Thirty million dollars was the Administra- 
tion’s figure recommended for the first vear’s 
installment of the $295,000,000 Flood-Control 
program drawn up by War Department engineers. 
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The Senate Week 

Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 
Senators: 
@ Passed the House’s bill to continue the 
War Finance Corporation till next year; 
sent it to the President. 
@ Passed a bill to cramp the operations 
of “diploma mills” (mail-order “colleges’’) 
in the District of Columbia; sent it to the 
House. 
@, Debated the House’s bill of appropria- 
tions for the Federal share of the District 
of Columbia’s municipal government 
costs; amended it to increase the Federal 
share to 40%, or 15% more than the 
House had voted; passed it; sent it to 
conference. 
@ Watched Senator-designate Arthur Hen- 
drick Vandenbergh of Michigan take his 
oath and seat. 
Stamp Slash 


Publishers and mail-order men ap- 
plauded the House last week for passing, 
220 to 0, a measure calculated to save 
them some $13,585,000 per annum in post- 
age stamps. It was the long-awaited 
Griest bill, named for the Pennsylvanian 
chairman of the House Post Office Com- 
mittee. It provided for a lowering of 
postal rates on second, third and fourth 
class matter. On the advertising sections 
of their magazines, for example, publishers 
would save from .25¢ to 2¢ per pound, 
according to zone, when they mail their 
publications out to subscribers. On post- 
cards, which are used as much for placing 
orders as for “dropping a line,” the rate 
was cut in half, back to one cent. Also, 
mail-order men would acquire the privi- 
lege of issuing C. O. D. return mail—cards 
and envelopes upon which the U. S. col- 
lects only when they are used; less waste- 
ful—and more enticing—than the “use- 
the-enclosed-stamped-envelope” system. 

The Griest Bill, much hoped-for by pub- 
lishers and mail-order men, went to the 
Senate. By some citizens it was viewed 
with alarm because it would increase the 
Post Office Department’s chronic deficit 
from $28,000,000 (1928) to $41,000,000 
in 1929. 


Ohio’s Locher 


Solid, serious, black-haired, middle-aged 
Lawyer Cyrus Locher of Cleveland, a 
Democrat, last week became Senator 
Locher of Ohio. Governor Donahey named 
him to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Frank Bartlette Willis, rapt last fortnight 
by cerebral hemorrhage (Time, April 9). 
It was an appointment of the “political 
friend” variety. Senator Locher backed 
Governor Donahey’s compaign against the 
Democratic state organization in 1922. 
The campaign was successful. Thereafter 
Lawyer Locher was one of those quietly 
powerful figures in politics—“adviser” to 
a major office holder. He held the official 
position of Director of Commerce in Gov- 
ernor Donahey’s cabinet. 

In the early 1900’s, having arrived at 
membership in the Cleveland bar over the 
school-teacher law-student route, Senator 
Locher took a fling with the brilliant and 








radical group of Clevelanders who gravi- 
tated about magnetic Mayor Tom John- 
son. Newton Diehl Baker, Frederic Clem- 
son Howe, William Byron. Colver were 
among the young reformers who with Tom 
Johnson fought the battle of the single tax 
in Cleveland. Opposed to private owner- 
ship of public utilities, they were de- 
nounced and feared as the Bolshevists of 
their day. Cyrus Locher assisted City 
Solicitor Newton D. Baker. Then he was 
elected Prosecuting Attorney. 

Tom Johnson died. His group of young 
“radicals” scattered, many of them to ad- 
vance to more influential, less “radical” 
positions.* Cyrus Locher, like Newton D. 
Baker, stayed in Cleveland. 

Today, he has “no hobby but work”; a 
wife, but no children. Real estate invest- 
ments and legal fees have made him a 
man of independent means. On Prohibi- 
tion, on questions of party politics, he is 
a cautious, middle-of-the-road man. On 
farm relief he is expected to vote with the 
McNary-Haugenites. 


WOMEN 
Super-Suffrage 


Chairman of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, to Study the Civil and 
Political Status of Women in the Ameri- 
can Republics—no less—was what the 
governors of the Pan-American Union last 
week appointed Doris Stevens to be. Miss 
Stevens, a moving spirit within the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, attended the Pan- 
American Congress last January in Havana 
to present an Equal Rights Treaty. This 
was the result, gratifying to herself and 
colleagues. Said she: “A step of great 
significance . . . challenge to Jaw makers 
the world over.” She outlined the scope of 
a new super-suffrage for women of the 
Western Hemisphere, from Hudson Bay to 
Tierra del Fuego. 

In private life, Doris Stevens, slim, 
comely, energetic, is the wife of that famed 
courtroom dandy, Divorce Lawyer Dudley 
Vield Malone. 





“Mrs. Feasance”’ 


Last autumn and winter, women-in-pol- 
itics were concerned over the case of Mrs. 
Florence E. S. Knapp, whom New York 
elected its first woman Secretary of State 
for the term of 1924-1926 and who was 
later charged with “misfeasance, malfeas- 
ance and non-feasance” in office by a one- 
time subordinate (Time, Feb. 6). Gov- 
ernor Smith ordered an _ investigation. 
The investigator strongly recommended 
prosecution. Women-in-politics feared 
that the Knapp case might interest the 
public more because the defendant was a 
woman than because of what she was al- 
leged to have done. 

Mrs. Knapp, a grey-haired matron of 
considerable bearing, resigned her post 
as Dean of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Syracuse University “until such 





*Mr. Baker to be Secretary of War, 1916-21; 
Mr. Howe, to be Commissioner of Immigration, 
1914-19; Mr. Colver to be a Federal Trade 
Commissioner, 1917-20. Other “youngsters” 
who dined frequently with Tom Johnson were 
Brand Whitlock, Clarence Darrow, Lincoln 
Stefiens, 


time as my good name is cleared before 
the world.” The Albany district attorney 
decided that the Governor’s investigator's 
findings should be waived, dropped, for- 
gotten. The findings, which he called 
“fantastic,” charged that Mrs. Knapp, in 
administering a $1,200,000 census fund, 
had given sinecures to her relatives, forged 
endorsements on checks, falsified her ex- 
pense accounts, obtained false certifica- 
tions from a notary public, mishandled 
some $200,000. 

Governor Smith was not convinced that 
the charges were “fantastic.” He sum- 
moned a Grand Jury. Last week, swiftly, 
the Grand Jury indicted Mrs. Knapp on 
six criminal counts including grand lar- 
ceny. Women-in-politics, and other citi- 
zens, drew no edification from these de- 
velopments, beyond this: where many a 
Mr. Feasance might have acquired fat 
graft with one or two cunning strokes, 
this alleged Mrs. Feasance was accused of 
enjoying only $782.57 personally, obtained 
in trifling amounts from time to time by 
a series of clumsy, obvious, petty pilfer- 
ings. 


CORRUPTION 
Sewer Sequel 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a sena- 
torial top-hat or even a mayor’s derby. 
The politicians that really have fun are 
the big frogs in small side-puddles. But 
often the splashing of such frogs becomes 
notorious and higher authorities investi- 
gate. So it was with Maurice E. Connolly, 
who splashed as President of the Borough 
of Queens (appendage of New York City) 
from 1911 until last week. President Con- 
nolly’s notoriety, like that of many an- 
other discredited municipal official, arose 
from his city’s sewers. 

Just before Christmas, Governor Smith 
of New York State launched an investiga- 
tion of President Connolly’s sewer system 
(Time, Jan. 2). The system consisted, 
allegedly, in President Connolly’s appoint- 
ment of a special city engineer who speci- 
fied a certain type of lock-joint pipe for 
Queens sewers. The sole local agent for the 
required pipe was President Connolly's 
good friend, one John M. Phillips. 
Monopolist Phillips sat back in his office 
swigging milk and whiskey, dictating pipe 
prices to contractors, growing rich. Bor- 
ough President Connolly did not grow any 
poorer. 

To defend himself, Borough President 
Connolly hired unfinicky Lawyer Max D. 
Steuer, “the Belasco of the Bar.” After a 
succession of confused events, including 
mysterious burning and theft of records 
which might have injured the defense case, 
Connolly asked the city for $100,000 to 
pay for his trial as a public official. When 
this astonishing request was refused, Bor- 
ough President Connolly resigned. The 
Governor’s investigation changed from one 
to determine Connolly’s fitness for office, 
to one to determine his fitness for a penal 
cell. 

Besides his trouble with the Governor, 
Connolly was in trouble with the U. S. 
His friend Phillips was last week arrested 
in Florida, charged with Federal income 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 
tax evasions of some three millions. Con- trains to take everyone out to the foot of memorial association, partly because 


nolly’s income tax returns were being 
looked up too. Awaiting his fate, Connolly 
borrowed fortitude from tradition. Of the 
three Queens presidents preceding this, 
one (Cassidy) went to Sing Sing; one 
(Bermel) fled to Europe; one (Gresser) 
was removed for incompetence on the 
matter that Connolly was elected to re- 


form, Sewers. 
CRIME 


In Illinois 


The doorbell at the home of Joseph 
Adams, 300-pound mayor of West City, 
Ill., rang one evening. Mayor Adams went 
to the door, opened it, and was shot dead 
by two young men. The bullets were 
poisoned, to make doubly sure that the 
wounds would be fatal. 

In 1926, Charles Birger, lean gang chief- 
tain of Williamson county, in which lies 
bloody Herrin, had paid the two young 
men $50 apiece to kill Mayor Adams. His 
conviction for first degree murder was 
regarded as having finally put an end to 
Herrin atrocities. Last week final appeals 
failed. He was to be hanged by the neck 
on Friday, April 13, unless Governor Len 
Small, famed pardoner, intervened. 

ee 


Murder Bookkeeping 


Having measured the height of the 
“crime wave,” and collected figures on the 
business of murder for 1927, Dr. Frederick 
Ludwig Hoffman, consulting statistician 
for the Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, last fortnight indicted many a middle- 
sized-U. S. city. The highest homicide 
rates (per 100,000 inhabitants) were 
found in: 


Memphis, Tenn. ........... 69.3 
DANONE, FAIR. os 06050 08% 63. 
oS Sl OPP rs 
a ere 54. 
MURR NOR, howins 8:0 sa 0b 84 43.4 
ee eee ee 40. 
EAL Oe. AIOE, BEE cveeccten 39.7 


Chicago thugs became fewer or less suc- 
cessful in comparison with 1926 records. 
The rate decreased from 16.7 to 13.13. 
New York (with a rate of 6.1) was better 
than Philadelphia, whose ratio w ; 8.4. 
Boston’s score was almost exemplary, 3.9. 


HEROES 


Unveiling 

The Mayor-elect of Seattle went to 
Manhattan last week, arriving just too 
late to hear what the Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco said to the Mayor of New York. 
Mayor-elect Edwards was there to inspect 
public utilities. Mayor Rolph of San 
Francisco was there on a holiday, with his 
high boots tucked under his trousers (as 
always) and wearing the first straw hat of 
the season. Just before Mayor-elect Ed- 
wards arrived, Mayor James J. Walker 
left town, as usual to make a speech. 

Mayor Walker went to Atlanta and 
there met many other politicians—U. S. 
Senators and Representatives, the Gov- 
ernors of Georgia, Alabama and South 
Carolina. A monster parade blared along 
Peachtree Street. Then there were special 


Stone Mountain, 18 miles from town. It 
was the 63rd anniversary of General Lee’s 
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Rosert E. LEE 
“The last of the Cavaliers.” 


surrender at Appomattox, and part of the 
monster memorial sculptures to the Con- 
federate Armies, carved first by Gutzon 
Borglum, later by Augustus Lukeman 
were ready for unveiling. 

Mayor Walker had been chosen to make 


? 


©Wide World 
Rosert E. Lee IV 
He signalled for history. 


the big speech and accept the memorial 
for the nation partly because he had helped 
raise the money, partly because friends of 
Governor Smith were influential in the 


James John Walker, regarded as a “wise- 
cracker” at home, is accounted a popular 
orator in the South. 

To draw away a Confederate and a 
Union flag from the towering figure of Lee 
on his favorite warhorse, “Traveler,” an- 
other New Yorker had been taken to 
Atlanta. This was small, grave, smooth- 
cheeked Robert Edward Lee IV, aged s, 
whom everyone asks if he is going to be 
a soldier like his great-grandfather when 
he grows up. 

Gazing with wonder at the granite 
mountain in front of him, the boy did as 
he was told, and at the proper moment, 
gave a signal. Carrier-pigeons fluttered out 
of baskets to take the news to all the 
States. The flags on the mountain parted. 
Still veiled, but not obscured, by an April 
mist, the gigantic figure of a great soldier 
loomed, visible in detail to people on the 
plain 200 ft. below. 

“Magnificent . . . the last of the Cav- 
aliers,” said the speaker (Judge Marcus 
W. Beck, of Georgia’s Supreme Court), 
who accepted the statue for the South. 

Mayor Walker, accepting for the nation, 
speaking extemporaneously, said: “Lee 
was the only man in whom God coupled 
the saint and the warrior. Long after the 
pyramids have crumbled, his figure, like 
his memory .. . still will be here.” 


“Swap generals with us and we'll lick 
the hell out of you.” In this threat, 
shouted across trenches by boys in Blue 
to boys in Gray, lies perhaps the greatest 
tribute to General Robert Edward Lee of 
Virginia, the soldier who retreated his way 
to the forefront of military history. 

His was a career of perpetual paradoxes. 
He was stoutly opposed to Secession. He 
freed his own slaves years before the Civil 
War. Yet he became the outstanding 
champion of the causes of Secession and 
Slavery. He was a mild-mannered South- 
ern gentleman, so kind-hearted that he 
would stoop within battle-fire to restore 
a fledgling sparrow to its nest. But he 
achieved international fame in the pro- 
fession of killing men. He attacked as he 
rétreated, he retreated as he attacked. 
His strategy made of his opponents’ suc- 
cesses Pyrrhic victories, brought him tri- 
umph by losing in the art which aims only 
to win. 

Robert Edward Lee was the youngest 
son of “Light Horse Harry” Lee, Revolu- 
tionary hero who surprised Paulus Hook, 
N. J., and was awarded a gold medal. The 
blood of Lionel Lee who fought with 
Richard Coeur de Lion ran in his veins. 
He hankered early for a military life and 
was devoted to his mother, who raised her 
boy to be a soldier. 

West Point training was followed by 
fire-baptism in the Mexican War, where 
heroic service at Cerro Gordo, Contreras- 
Churubusco and Chapultepec led General 
Scott to designate young Lee “the great- 
est living soldier in America.” Engineer 
work in Washington and Baltimore taught 
him to construct defenses, a knowledge 
which was to serve him well. For three 
years he superintended West Point. 

In 1859, while Lee was on leave at 
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Arlington, a rabid Abolitionist named John 
Brown, with five Negroes and thirteen 
whites, stormed and captured Harper’s 
Ferry Arsenal. Terror and violence were 
in the air. A small band of militia at- 
tacked; Brown held his own. The next 
day relief came, the U. S. Marines! At 
their head rode Colonel Robert E. Lee. 
The arsenal was recaptured. Brown, 
whose soul was to go marching on, was 
captured. 

The Civil War began. With the first 
outbreak of hostilities Lee was offered 
command of the Federal forces about’ to 
invade the South. He refused, said he 
would never again bear arms except to de- 
fend Virginia. Therefore, he was soon 
commanding the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, that “carried the rebellion on its 
bayonets.” 

His first success was in the Seven Days’ 
battle. He stopped McClellan’s advance 
at Mechanicsville, then cut Federal com- 
munication with the White House by 
cleverly passing his troops around to 
“Stonewall” Jackson’s aid. Again the 
Union forces advanced, now under Pope. 
The bold strategy of ordering Jackson 
around Pope’s wing to descend on his rear, 
and the lucky swelling of the Rappahan- 
nock River, combined to crush the in- 
vaders. 

The Northern army twice repulsed, it 
was Lee’s turn to advance. His offensive 
into Maryland ended with the indecisive 
shambles of Antietam. Thenceforward 
Lee was on the defensive, husbanding men 
and resources, retreating brilliantly, gal- 
lantly holding his own until there was no 
more to hold. 

Burnside, McClellan’s successor, stu- 
pidly massed an attack on Fredericksburg 
and was decisively beaten. At Chancel- 
lorsville, “esteemed among foreign critics 
the most brilliant action of the century,” 
Lee, outmanoeuvered for once, literally 
led his men, who worshipped him, to de- 
feat a force twice their size. But his final 
stab failed when a subordinate erred at 
Gettysburg. 

Through the bloody Wilderness cam- 
paign, Lee’s 70,000 men retreated gradu- 
ally, slyly. They nipped the flanks, pun- 
ished the weak spots in Grant’s army of 
120,000. Always Lee divined Grant’s 
plans; always Grant’s losses were heavier. 
The quiet man in gray who never touched 
tobacco, rarely tasted liquor and never 
used a curse-word, persistently outguessed 
the smoking, drinking, swearing leader 
from the North. All the next winter Grant 
was held to the line where he had vowed 
to “fight it out if it takes all summer.” 

At Spottsylvania Court House where 
trees were felled by steady musket-fire; 
at North Anna where Lee entrenched be- 
fore Grant could arrive; at Cold Harbor 
where steady artillery hammering failed 
utterly against tall breastworks, Lee baited 
Grant, taunted him, hurt him. Petersburg 
saw Lee defending the Danville railway, 
source of Confederate supplies, and los- 
ing men. Grant lost more, but had more 
to lose. The pressure was beginning to tell 
on Lee. In the spring of 1865, a gallant 
remnant of Lee’s army, to whose “tattered 
standards the fortunes of the Confederacy 


had been nailed,” laid down its arms at 
Appomattox. 

The great tactician, master of defensive 
warfare, Galahad of the South, glided out 
his life as president- of Washington Col- 
lege, where he taught duty and planted 
trees. At his death, it reverently changed 
its name to Washington and Lee. 


Death of Depew 


Later than it does to most men, Death 
came last week to Chauncey Mitchell De- 
pew, after-dinner orator, optimist, rail- 
road lawyer, spectator of U. S. national 
affairs since the Mexican War, aged 94 
years less three weeks. A bronchial in- 
fection, picked up after a winter in Flor- 
ida, turned into pneumonia in Manhattan. 
Two bishops and a Fifth Avenue rector 
officiated at the funeral service. Thou- 
sands of dignitaries attended or despatched 
their respects. 

“T have lived long because I could laugh 
at anything,” Chauncey Depew used to 
say. Arthur Brisbane, Hearst writer, who 
usually has a pat last word to say on any 
subject, observed that Napoleon, who sel- 
dom laughed, did not live 93 years but 
that “he did live more in one day than 
amiable Mr. Depew in all his 94 years.” 

Nevertheless, Chauncey Mitchell De- 
pew's was a full life, based on an alert 
brain, a well-guarded stomach and a useful 
diaphragm. The diaphragm’s usefulness 
was revealed to him by a schoolmaster at 
Peekskill, N. Y., his birthplace. The other 
schoolboys recited their orations. Chaun- 
cey would offer original compositions. His 
master began an oratorical training which 
was completed at Yale and on the political 
stump. He declaimed his way into the 
New York Assembly. On the advice of 
Commodore Vanderbilt, whose railroads 
he was to help run for the rest of his life, 
he renounced politics as a career. Speech- 
making thereafter became his “relaxation,” 
his theory being that the brain cells he 
used during business hours could take a 
rest while his speechmaking cells were 
active. By his own estimate, he addressed 
three banquets per week “in the season” 
for 50 years. It was his practice to skip 
all courses up to the roast when dining in 
public, and to drink champagne only. 

Among his most famed speeches, away 
from the groaning board, were speeches 
at the unveiling of the Statue of Liberty, 
the opening of the Chicago World’s Fair, 
the centennial of Washington’s inaugura- 
tion, his nomination of President Ben- 
jamin Harrison. An annual event was his 
report to the Union League Club, in Man- 
hattan, on his summers in Europe. At the 
Republican National Convention in 1916, 
Senator Harding called on him unexpect- 
edly during a lull in the proceedings. Aged 
82, he extemporaneously spell-bound the 
hall for 45 minutes. Four years later he 
repeated the feat. 

The Republican Party owed thanks to 
Chauncey Depew from its inception. He 
stumped for its first candidate, John C. 
Fremont, in 1856, and attended every Re- 
publican convention from 1860 to 1920. 
All the Presidents from Lincoln to Hard- 
ing knew him well. In 1888, he himself 
received 99 votes for the nomination, but 





withdrew in favor of Harrison, who later 
asked him to be Secretary of State. He 
declined, having the presidency of the 
New York Central R. R. to attend to. In 
1899 he entered the Senate, but his two 
terms were chiefly sociable. Politics, with 
him, was a sideline. Business came first, 
then speechmaking, then living long. 

He had one son (Chauncey Mitchell 
Depew Jr.). He remained board chairman 
of the New York Central up to his death. 
A few hours after he died, steelworkers 
swung the final girder into place atop the 
pinnacle of his last project, the 36-story 
New York Central Building behind the 
Grand Central station, dominating famed 
Park Avenue. 

Words of farewell to a man who de- 
parts finally from the public scene, are 
often concluded with a salute to his suc- 
cessor in name and potential fame. Such 
a salute might have speeded the rhythm 
of many an editorial last week, had not 
Ganson Goodyear Depew died just four 
years and four davs before his Granduncle 
Chauncey. The fame of the grandnephew 
when he died at the age of 29, was univer- 
sal only in his home city, Buffalo. But that 
he would become a U. S. Senator, at least, 
was the expectation of many discerning 
older men, including no doubt his optimis- 
tic granduncle. Tall, handsome, polished, 
enthusiastic, he too had the gift of oratory. 
Among those who had reason to remem- 
ber a Depew that might have been, was 
Herbert Hoover. Ganson Depew, in his 
most memorable speech, nominated Mr. 
Hoover for the U. S. Presidency in a “Re- 
publican Convention” which he had him- 
self organized with unparalleled success 
at Yale University in 1920. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Little Egypt 

In the valley of a great and ancient river 
lie the cities of Cairo, Delta, Thebes, Kar- 
nak. They are prosperous and flourishing 
communities. Their inhabitants move 
briskly about in Fords, listen in on radio 
concerts, attend movies, use electric refrig- 
erators and high-grade plumbing, eat 
trade-marked breakfast foods. The river 
is not the Nile, but the Mississippi. The 
district is “Little Egypt,” sunny farming 
district in southwest Illinois. “Little 
Egypt,” as such, got national publicity last 
fortnight when Editor Allen T. Spivey of 
the East St. Louis (Ill.) Daily Journal, 
loaded his Congressional ambitions and 
campaign speeches into an airplane labelled 
The Spirit of Egypt and, instead of merely 
running for office, flew for it, to Cairo, 
Delta, Thebes, Karnak. 


Postal Shots 


® 

Two shots rang out in Douglas, Ga.., last 
week, and reverberated as far as Washing- 
ton. L. S. Peterson, recently relieved of 
his job of postmaster for shortage in his 
accounts, had killed his clerk, then him- 
self. He left a letter asserting that $2,000 
had been demanded of him in five years 
for Federal patronage. 

In the Senate, Georgia’s Harris de- 
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clared: “Ninety per cent of the post-office 


appointments, I believe, are sold in my 
state.” Said Georgia’s George, “The sum 
of the exactions made would be fairly 
staggering.” “Ridiculous,” commented 
Postmaster General Harry Stewart New. 
Then two Florida postmasters—Alvin L. 
Durrance of Frostproof and Leslie D. 
Roberts of Avon Park—talked of paying 
“levy” for their posts. Postmaster General 
New discharged them forthwith. 
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“Minor Jobs” 


Private secretary to the Governor of a 
sovereign State is a position fraught with 
grave responsibilities. Captain Herman 
A. MacDonald of Boston has been finding 
this out lately. Capt. MacDonald is sec- 
retary to Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller 
of Massachusetts. Last month, feeling 
facetious, Secretary MacDonald wrote and 
published a letter in which he called a 
fellow citizen a “Mexican General.” The 
Mexican Consul at Boston took this as a 
national insult and demanded an apology 
from Governor Fuller (Time, April 2). 

Last week, Secretary MacDonald wrote 
another letter, this time to Representative 
Treadway of Massachusetts, rebuking him 
for declaring in favor of John Quillin Til- 
son of Connecticut for Vice President. 
Secretary MacDonald gave the impression 
that Governor Fuller wanted to be Vice 
President. 

When Governor Fuller heard about it, 
he explained to Representative Tread- 
way: “I think Captain MacDonald must 
be in love or something, because every 
time I go away he gets into trouble writ- 
ing letters. I must tell him to restrain his 
boyish enthusiasm. 

“T have always considered the Gov- 
ernorship of Massachusetts as second only 
to the Presidency and I assure you I am 
not interested in any minor jobs such as 
Vice President or Senator or anything 
ie that. « ..” 
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Visitors in the U. S. last week included: 


Without Endorsing 

Garrulous, white bearded Mr. Smith, 
famed as Alfred Aloysius “Trader Horn.” 
reached England, last week, on the S. S. 
Carmania, having voyaged from Manhat- 
tan with Richard Simon, a partner of the 
firm of Simon and Schuster, his publish- 
ers. Up to last week 168,000 copies of Mr. 
Smith’s colorful autobiography, Trader 
Horn, had been sold. He, proud inde- 


pendent, left the U. S. without yielding | 


to a single one of numerous tempting offers 
irom advertisers who wanted to pay 
“Trader Horn” for endorsing their prod- 
ucts, 
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Incognito 


Before wits could cry “Jack Robinson” 


at him, Passenger “John Robinson” on | 


the Majestic sailing for England last week, 
cried, “Look here, you people, I am Henry 
Ford.” It was Henry Ford, incognito (see 
p. 14). 











CHOOSE 


YOUR SHIPS WITH DI/CRIMINATION 


Home, friends and ships are all in the same category. 


By them you are judged. So be wary and fastidious. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED /TAR LENE - ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


SNTERNATIONAL 


—If yours is the most exacting taste in 
things material, in beauty and charm of 
surroundings, you'll revel in the smart 
luxury of the Majestic, world’s largest 
ship, the Olympic, Homeric and Belgenland, 


famous world cruising liner. 


—Or if your delectation is for the best of 
things but not exotic, then the world’s 
largest Cabin liner, the Adriatic, will 
fulfill your desires. 


—And, if you prefer the insouciant atmos- 
phere of the Cafe de Dance, you'll find it 
on the high seas in the Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, Devonian and Winifredian— 


exclusively TOURIST Third Cabin liners. 
In our vast fleets every preference can be 
served .. ships and accommodations for 
every purse and plan. 


Let us send you attractive literature describing 
eur services. Address No. 1 Broadway, New 
York, our offices elsewhere, or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


MERCANTILE MARINE 


COMPANY 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








GREAT BRITAIN 


Never Sets 


As usual, the sun did not set on the 
British Empire, last week; but during a 
most unusual period of 36 hours the sun 
never rose except to beam upon a land 
where Death stood waiting for some Brit- 
ish airmen. 

At Hongkong, a Fairy 3-F seaplane with 
three Royal Air Force officers aboard be- 
came unmanageable in the air directly 
above the aircraft carrier H. M. S. 
Hermes. Plunging down like a plummet it 
tore a hole in the Hermes’ flying deck, 
burst into flames and then rolled overboard 
into the sea. By smart work with a boat- 
hook the dead body of Flying Officer A. 
W. Hale was recovered before it sank; 
but divers had to go down after what re- 
mained of Air Lieutenant J. H. Graham 
and Telegraphist Stanley Jackson. 

Two more Royal Air Force officers 
crashed to meet Death, last week, in the 
British-mandated Kingdom of Irak. Final- 
ly Death lay shrewdly in wait while an 
air shambattle was staged at Colchester, 
England. Two daring pilots attempted to 
sweep low over an imaginary column of 
infantry. Misjudging their distance they 
crashed and scored for Death, last week, 
a total of seven. 

Optimistic Royal Air Force officials 
pointed out that although 25 of their air- 
men have lost their lives this year, the 
number was 48 in 1927 and 85 in 1926. 
With a little luck 1928 will not be Death’s 
Banner Year. 
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Name Perpetuated 


Sturdy, moral, beef-consuming Britons 
know who Miss Sylvia Pankhurst is—know 
her as a famed “militant suffragette’’ who 
smashed windows, was often arrested, and 
repeatedly hunger-struck until British 
women won the vote in 1918. 

Last week the smug beef-consumers de- 
cided that they now know what Sylvia 
Pankhurst is. They made up their minds 
quickly when she displayed to reporters, 
last week, a chubby, black-eyed man child, 
and announced that he is her natural son, 
aged four months. 

Interviewed, Miss & Mother Sylvia 
Pankhurst said: 

“T have not gone through a legal cere- 
mony. ... I do not consider that mar- 
riage ought to be the subject of legal con- 
tract. It is far too intimate and personal 
a matter for that. . . . My union with my 
husband is entirely free... . I believe 
that the tendency of the future is in this 
direction, and that posterity will see noth- 
ing remarkable in our decision.” 

“But,” queried a newsgatherer, “Who 
is your husband, Miss Pankhurst?” 

Smiling enigmatically blue-eyed Sylvia 
Pankhurst would admit only that the 
father of her black-eyed babe is “a for- 
eigner ...a man much interested in 
politics.” 

Of her babe she said, “I hope he will be 
a great man. .. . I have no brothers liv- 
ing and there is no one but he to perpetu- 


ate the name. . . . You see we have called 

him Richard Keir Pethick Pankhurst.” 
Sylvia Pankhurst’s sister Christabel, also 

a onetime “militant,” has recently an- 
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nounced that she is “now active in the 
movement for heralding the personal and 
visible Second Coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as foreshown by the present signs 
of the times.” 

The mother of these sprightly spinsters 
is Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, lawful widow 
of the late Richard Marsden Pankhurst, 
LL.D. She too has dabbled in suffrage 
and brick throwing but now confines her- 
self to peaceably furthering national 
reforms. 








Trial by Oaths 


His Majesty’s Navy boasts a spry and 
cocky little marine who is listed officially 
as “First Class Bandmaster Percy Bar- 
nacle.” 

At Gibraltar last week Bandmaster Bar- 
nacle became the star witness at the cele- 
brated court-martial of two officers 
charged with having complained, “in a 
manner subversive of discipline,” against 
the alleged insulting conduct and awful 
oaths of their superior, peppery Rear Ad- 
miral Bernard St. George Collard (Time, 
April 9). The two court-martialed officers 
are Captain Kenneth G. B. Dewar and 
Commander Henry M. Daniel. In support 
of their contentions Bandmaster Barnacle 
took the stand, braced himself and testi- 
fied that he personally had been called a 
series of unprintable names by Rear Ad- 
miral Collard. The names, it appeared, all 
began with “b.” “They were ugly names 
and dishonoring names,” said Bandmaster 
Barnacle, “and I felt that after they had 
been uttered nothing could restore my 
prestige with the band. . . . I wanted to 
leave the service.” 

When Captain Dewar was placed on 
trial, last week, he asked and received per- 


mission to cross examine Rear Admiral 
Collard. Then for some four hours snarl- 
ing questions and vituperative rejoinders 
flew between Captain and Admiral, both 
of whom purpled gradually with rage and 
seemed to become oblivious to the pres- 
ence of the august Court. Printable ex- 
cerpts: 

Dewar: “Now, Sir, Iask you to imagine 
yourself in the place of Bandmaster Bar- 
nacle.” 

Collard: “I have no intention of imag- 
ining myself a bandmaster!” 

Dewar: “Did you ever say you were 
fed up with the ship on which I was your 
flag captain?” 

Collard: “I said I was fed up with 
you.” 

Dewar: “Answer yes or no.” 

Collard: “I will not! I will answer as 
I see fit.” 

After much further bickering the pro- 
ceedings were closed. They had consisted 
of two distinct trials, respectively of Com- 
mander Daniel and Captain Dewar; but 
the charges and evidence in each case were 
substantially identical. To an impartial 
civilian it was clear that both the accused 
had acted from commendable motives in 
complaining against a superior whose con- 
duct had been well nigh unbearable. This 
view was taken by practically the entire 
London press, last week, including the 
usually antithetical Conservative Daily 
Telegraph and Laborite Daily Herald. At 
Gibraltar, however, the Court held to the 
unwritten law of Navy discipline and found 
both the accused “guilty.” Both were sen- 
tenced to lose their active commands and 
to go on half pay until the Admiralty shall 
see fit to order them once more to active 
service. Cried the Telegraph: “We must 
deplore the system of discipline which 
made the verdicts inevitable.” Echoed the 
Herold: “The public will receive the ver- 
dict with astonished indignation.” 

To still such universal protest First 
Lord of the Admiralty William Clive 
Bridgeman shortly announced that the Ad- 
miralty had found a way to punish Rear 
Admiral Collard without actually court- 
martialing him. He has received orders, 
said the First Lord, which have the effect 
of placing him in provisional retirement 
upon half pay. 








Mysterious “Robinsons” 


Even pinch-dollar voyagers who count 
the cost of a first class passage must admit 
that last week the S. S. Majestic gave sur- 
plus value for her $265 minimum first 
class fare. The bonus was in the form of a 
spry though greying couple who appeared 
on the passenger list as “Mr. and Mrs. 
John Robinson.” On the third night out 
John Robinson mounted the Majestic’s 
concert platform and cried genially: “Look 
here, you people, I am Henry Ford and 
I will show you how to amuse yourselves 
in the proper way. What about old-fashion- 
ed dances?” 

Among those who heard this enticing 
question was Cinemactor Adolphe Menjou, 
he of the cynically lifted eyebrow and curl- 
ing, sophisticated lips. Would exquisite 
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Mr. Menjou respond to you-folksy Mr. 
Ford? Fortunately Cinemasophisticate 
Menjou has such wholesome tastes as a 
penchant for garlic. Therefore, when 
Henry and Mrs. Ford led off in a lancers, 
Mr. Menjou followed, with his fiancee, 
Cinemactress Kathryn Carver, whom he 
will shortly espouse in Europe. Naturally 
the smart folk of the Majestic followed 
gaily the lead of Motor Man Ford when 
he proceeded to waltz, polka, mazurka and 
Virginia reel. Tales of these dancings and 
pranciags flashed ahead of the Majestic 
and spiced English comment and curiosity 
about Celebrity Ford, until his arrival be- 
came London’s most toasting-hot tea- 
time news. 

Debarking at Southampton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ford were met by local Mayor Mrs. 
L. M. Welch who had come to urge that 
the Motor Man should build a factory on 
a site which he already owns in Southamp- 
ton. 

Gushed Mrs. Welch, “You know, Mrs. 
Ford, we women must stand together.” 

“We certainly must,” said Mrs. Ford 
crisply, “but Mr. Ford must decide about 
the site. I have nothing to do with that.” 

Interviewed, Henry Ford said: “I want 
the English in their homes. I think Britain 
still has to learn that the secret of indus- 
trial success is to do a better job and do it 
with machinery and do it more cheaply. 
Machinery will win every time... . I 
shall certainly make some business in- 
quiries. I have long thought that England 
was the best place from which to serve 
world trade [in automobiles], but the im- 
position of tariffs and other obstacles have 
made it difficult for me to put my opinions 
to the test, so really I am over here to 
find ut why these restrictions are imposed 
and whether there is any opportunity of 
overcoming them.” 

Chatting further, Mr. Ford re-affirmed 
his support of Presidential candidate Her- 
bert Hoover. Asked whether he would 
motor through England in a Ford, he re- 
plied: “The last time I traveled in this 
country I went about in a Rolls Royce. 
What’s more, I took it back to the United 
States and used it for some years.” 

Next day, although the Fords put up 
at the smart Carlton hotel, London, Mr. 
Ford began his pleasure motoring through 
England by taking a three penny London 
bus ride. 





————— 


Scarcity Scrapped 


Rubbers are not romantic. Neither are 
auto tires, nursing nipples, hot water bags 
or rubber boots. But las® week rubber- 
romance kindled in the quiet, Gothic 
depths of the House of Commons. There 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin pro- 
nounced a few matter-of-fact words which 
altered the destiny of Britain’s wide-flung 
rubber plantations in Malaya, Straits Set- 
tlements and Ceylon. To U. S. motorists 
the pronouncement meant that raw rub- 
ber suitable for tire-making will probably 
be stabilized in price at a figure less than 
half of what was paid last year. 

Briefly, the Prime Minister announced 
that on Nov. 1, 1928, the Empire will 
abandon its six-year-old program of at- 


tempting to force up the world price of 
rubber by curtailing the supply. This pro- 
gram, the so-called Stevenson Plan, went 
into effect in 1922, when crude rubber 
stood at 17¢ a pound, and bounced the 
price up within three years to $1.21. 
That meant bonanza profits for British 
plantations. Why then is the Stevenson 
Plan about to be scrapped? 

Rubber men answered that question in 
detail, last week; but not until they had 
done some furious trading. As the Bald- 
win announcement flashed over the cables 
to Manhattan, bedlam broke loose in the 
red-brick building which houses the New 
York Rubber Exchange. At the close of 
a day of pandemoniac selling all records 
for volume of turnover had been shattered 
by transactions totaling 8,985 long tons 
and exceeding $5,000,000 in value. The 
average price, chalked up again and again 
with fractional variations by perspiring 
board boys, was 21¢ per pound. 

At the London Rubber Exchange in 
Mincing Lane (near the Tower of Lon- 
don) trading was quiet among disgruntled 
British rubber men. They established a 
price which hung close to 104 pence per 
pound, virtually the equivalent of the 
U. S. average price of 21 cents (since 
one pence equals two cents). Londoners, 
therefore, had ample time to ponder and 
explain why the Stevenson Plan will be 
scrapped on Nov. 1, 1928. 

The plain fact is that the plan has pro- 
gressively failed of its purpose. True it 
sent rubber up to $1.21 in 1925; but in 
January 1928 the price had declined to 
41¢. Why? 

To understand, one must examine the 
original assumption on which the Plan 
was based in 1922, namely that, since 
Britain then produced five-sevenths of the 
World’s rubber, she might, by curtailing 
her own production, create a scarcity of 
rubber such that the price would rise. In 
the year 1925, as has been said, this as- 
sumption was temporarily justified. So 
high a price, however, encouraged rival 
Dutch producers to extend their planta- 
tions. Moreover U. S. rubber manufac- 
turers, urged by Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover, proceeded to circumvent 
partially the artificially high price of new 
rubber by turning to the use of reclaimed 
rubber and other substitutes. As a result 
the scarcity artificially created by Great 
Britain has progressively ceased to exist 
and the price of rubber has accordingly 
and progressively fallen. 

This movement was accelerated recently 
when Prime Minister Baldwin made 
known that he had appointed a Commis- 
sion to decide whether the Stevenson Plan 
should remain in effect (Time, March 19). 
The hint thus given that the Plan was 
cracking caused the price of rubber to 
bound down and brought a heavy slump 
in the shares of British rubber companies. 
Therefore the pronouncement of Prime 
Minister Baldwin, last week, was ex- 
pected, and merely served final notice that 
his committee has decided that the Stev- 
enson Plan is unworkable and must be 
scrapped. 

A feature of the Prime Minister’s lat- 
est declaration was that he was careful 
to utter it while both the London and 


New York rubber exchanges were in ses- 
sion. Thus he avoided a repetition of the 
scandal caused when he made his previ- 
ous rubber announcement, last month, at 
an hour when the London exchange was 
closed but the Manhattan exchange was 
open. The result of the blunder was, of 
course, to enable U. S. brokers to make a 
heavy killing before the London exchange 
re-opened next day. 

Authoritative Wall Street comment, 
last week, envisioned future rubber trends 
as follows: 

1) Amalgamation of British planta- 
tions to meet the world competition which 
must now be squarely faced; 2) Con- 
tinued low prices of crude rubber; 3) De- 
velopment of the system of co-operative 
buying among U. S. consumers which has 
proved effective in battering down rubber 
prices.* 

Commented President Francis R. Hen- 
derson of the New York Rubber Ex- 
change: “Baldwin has made a bold move. 
But in my opinion he has made a move 
that will, in the long run, be a good thing 
for the industry as a whole. Lower prices 
for rubber will encourage its increased 
use, and increasing consumption will take 
care of the entire output of the Far East.” 

Lest U. S. motorists should begin to 
clamor prematurely for cheaper tires, 
Rubberman Henderson added hastily: 

“The [tire] manufacturers of the 
United States unfortunately cannot pass 
on the economies which may be effected 
in the future through the cheaper raw 
material, until the stocks purchased at 
higher prices have been converted into 
goods and marketed. If there is no up- 
swing in rubber prices by the middle of 
the summer, tire prices should be cheaper 
by that time.” 

Of all U. S. tire tycoons the most vig- 
orous in fighting Britain’s price raising 
scheme has been famed Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, who has established his own rub- 
ber plantations in Liberia (True, Dec. 
20, 1926). Said he, last week: “Britain 
no longer controls the world rubber sup- 
ply... . This means that the motorists 
will eventually save millions.” 
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Success Intoxicates 

“It seems strange to me that...I 
should suddenly become one of the idols 
of the English public merely by writing 
one short play. Congratulations are pour- 
ing in upon me now, but they find me 
only a very weak old man, barely able to 
stand.” 

The twinkling-eyed, cherubic-counte- 
nanced old Irishman who grumbled thus, 
last week, is George Moore, 75, litterateur, 
epicure, and naughty-man-of-letters. Few 
smart, well-read folk do not know his 
Confessions of a Young Man; his great 
trilogy Ave, Salve, Vale; and his more 
recent elusively rich and moving Heloise 


*The question of whether co-operative buying 
may become an evil partaking of the nature of 
a “trust” is now a live issue before the U. S. 
House of Representatives. Representative Walter 
H. Newton of Minnesota recently introduced a 
bill to authorize and encourage pooled buying 
of raw materials abroad, but the House voted 
down the bill last week 181 to 120. 
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and Abelard (1921). The trouble with 
these works is, however, that they appeal 
merely to a small group, select and per- 
haps elect. Not until last week did George 
Moore know the crude, earthy, tangible 
joy of having written a play which London 
proceeded to applaud, not merely from 
the lordly stalls but from the common, 
vociferating gallery. 

The play is The Making of an Immortal. 
Edward of Wales attended its premiére 
last week. He seemed diverted by a drama 
which unfolds upon the stage the theory 
that that erudite Elizabethan, Francis 
Bacon (Baron Verulam, Viscount St. Al- 
bans), was the real author of plays now 
attributed to William Shakespeare. The 
stalls were a-twitter between the acts, as 
nice points of Baconiana and Shake- 
speariana were weighed. But while the 
curtain was up the gallery roared approval 
of a mannish, imperious Queen Elizabeth 
and of a Will Shakespeare who seemed but 
a lout of an actor and most timid and un- 
willing to lend his name to the inimortal 
works of lordly Francis Bacon. 

On the morning following the premiére 
almost every dramatic critic in London 
said nice things about aged George Moore’s 
play, called it “brilliant,” “shrewdly hu- 
morous,” “enriched with prose of unusual 
beauty.” 

Friends clipped the reviews, carried 
them to a nursing home where lay Drama- 
tist Moore, and piled the printed praise 
upon his lap. Dazed at first, he murmured, 
“My cup of bliss is full.” Later the in- 
toxication of success caused his Irish 
spirits to mount until he not only boasted 
of becoming “an idol of the English 
public” but added blatantly: 

“T came to England 4o years ago 
like a troubadour, to revolutionize English 
letters. I have been boycotted and spurned. 
I say now that this generation is the most 
sterile of any there has been in the way 
of literature. Not one of my living con- 
temporaries is worth talking about... . 
Conrad’s work will be dead in a year. 
Anyone could write the stuff he wrote 
about barges floating in green-blue hazes. 
. .. Thomas Hardy couldn’t write two 
lines of correct English and . . . had no 
insight into human nature.” 

Having vented this spleen George 
Moore lapsed back into his easy chair, 
grew pensive, and finally reconsidered. 
Said he, as the intoxication of his play’s 
success wore off, “Of course what I said 
did not apply to admittedly outstanding 
writers of today ... Kipling for in- 


stance.” 
CANADA 
Amlegation 


Chargé d’Affaires H. Dorsey Newson 
of the U. S. Legation at Ottawa spoke 
crisply, last week, to newsgatherers: “The 
Government of the United States has ac- 
quired the property at 98-100-102-104 
Wellington Street, Ottawa, for the pur- 
pose of constructing a building to house 
the offices of the various Government de- 
partments in the Capital. . . . Upon the 
termination of existing leases, it is con- 
templated that the two brick buildings 
now standing on the property will be re- 
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GRAFTER VORONOFF 
He yachted out of sight. 


moved and a handsome new edifice erected, 
which may be four or five stories in 
height.” 

Commentators observed that no matter 
what the nature of the new building may 
turn out to be, it will resemble all other 
U. S. legations to the extent of having for 
its telegraphic and cable address the code 
word “Amlegation.” Citizens of the U. S. 
who rove abroad would do well to remem- 
ber also that in capitals where the U. S. is 
represented by an Ambassador his address 
is “Amembassy,” plus, of course; the 
name of the city where the Embassy is 


located. 
FRANCE 
Chimpanzee Present? 

The Pasteur Institute and the French 
Government are generous patrons of re- 
nowned Dr. Serge Voronoff, the tall, deft 
Parisian surgeon who grafts fresh, invig- 
orating glands into animals or men who 
seem to need them. 

Last week the august patrons of Sur- 
geon Voronoff sent him forth, upon a 
yacht, for eastern Mediterranean waters. 
Officially he was on a mission to the 
French Mandate of Syria, there to im- 
prove the wool yield of native goats by 
gland grafting, as he has already done with 
sheep in Algeria (Time, Aug. 11, 1924). 


But at Paris fellow surgeons discreetly 
discussed a rumor that Dr. Voronoff has 
gone to the Near East to invigorate a very 
great patient indeed. 

It was said that President Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha of Turkey, called the Ghazi 
—‘The Victorious’—but now somewhat 
debilitated by incessant, nightly cham- 
pagne tippling, would confer with Dr. 
Voronoff in the inconspicuous city of 
Adana, ‘some 30 miles inland from the 
southern coast of Turkey. The chief 
question of vital interest was whether 
there would also be present one of the 
lively young chimpanzees which are bred 
especially for Dr. Voronoff’s convenience 
in French West Africa by the Pasteur In- 
stitute. With thin sharp knives Surgeon 
Voronoff can slice from a chimpanzee 
glands which he then swiftly inserts in a 
human so unscrupulous as to wish to 
profit by the poor beast’s loss. 
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Andre v. Andre 


Speeches in the French general election 
campaign are now bubbling up as hot as 
boiling beeswax. Last week, at ancient, 
sleepy Belfort, Pugnacious Deputy André 
Miellet bubbled and stormed in debate 
against famed André Tardieu, Minister of 
Public Works, and Wartime French High 
Commissioner to the U. S. 

When Minister Tardieu’s turn came, he 
adjusted his pince-nez and pierced the 
blatancies of his opponent with icy logic. 
Thereupon André Miellet smote André 
Tardieu squarely upon the nose, shattering 
his pince-nez, drawing spouts of crimson 


blood, 
GERMANY 


Anything W hatsoever 


He that would be a painter must have a 
natural turn thereto. 

Love and delight therein are better 
teachers of the art of painting than com- 
pulsion is. 

To paint is to be able to portray upon 
a flat surface any visible thing whatsoever 
that may be chosen. 

Thus spake immortal Albrecht Direr 
who could and did portray all visible 
things whatsoever which were chosen by his 
often niggling patrons. Last week in his na- 
tive city—quaint, medieval, storied Nur- 
emberg—men paused to remember that 
Albrecht Diirer died there just four hun- 
dred years ago. They prowled up the 
steep stairs and round the drafty rooms 
of Diirer’s tall house near the Castle 
Nuremberg. They viewed a great, com- 
memorative collection of his works, and 
marveled how, at a patron’s whim, he 
could crowd a mighty canvas with all 
imaginable detail or turn to portray with 
simple, moving perfection two Praying 
Hands. 

At Berlin the speaker’s rostrum of the 
Reichstag was surmounted with a wreath 
of laurel leaves, to honor Painter-Gold- 
smith-Etcher Albrecht Diirer. Upon the 
desk of the President of the Reichstag 
stood, for a day, the Christ-like portrait 
which Artist Diirer painted of himself. 

A second laurel wreath was placed 
upon the grave of Diirer, in St. John’s 
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Cemetery, Nuremberg, last week, by Com- 
mon Councilman Herr Doktor Wagner. 
Drawing a deep breath, he declared: 
“Proudly Nuremberg calls him Son and 
Master in the same breath! Today we 
place a wreath upon this silent hill, Ach! 
Vita brevis, ars aeterna [Oh, Life is short 
(but), Art eternal].” 
scl i 


Difference of Pfennigs 


Only two men have been president of 
the German Republic. Last fortnight the 
Post Office announced that their portraits 
will soon appear respectively on two new 
stamps. For a likeness of the late Social- 
ist First President Friedrich Ebert (Time, 
March 9, 1925), jolly, onetime saddle- 
maker, Germans will pay only eight 
pfennigs (2¢). But for a stamp portrait 
of President Generalfeldmarschall Paul 
von Hindenburg, national idol, the price 
will be 15 pfennigs (4¢). 


ITALY 
Husband’s Week 


Only at a few selected seasons, such as 
Christmas and Eastertide, does Signor 
Benito Mussolini abandon his august 
bachelor existence at Rome and journey 
to Milan, there to live for a few days 
with his totally self-effacing consort Donna 
Rachele Mussolini. 

Last week JI! Ducc was husbanding in 
Milan, but in addition he: 

@ Conferred with Foreign Minister Tew- 
fik Rushdi Bey of Turkey concerning a 
new commercial treaty which is expected 
to provide the opening wedge for Italian 
commercial penetration in Asia Minor. 

@ Embraced and chatted confidentially 
with famed Poet-warrior Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio who has completely recovered from 
a recent illness. 

@ Inspected the new and extensive hydro- 
electric developments near Milan and also 
the Royal Vittorio Emanuele III Cancer 
Institute. 

@ Paid a flying visit to the offices and 
adjoining printing plant of his onetime 
newspaper // Popolo d’/talia, now con- 
ducted by his tousled-haired brother Ar- 
naldo. When Brother Benito strode in, 
unannounced, at the busy hour of mid- 
night, he found Brother Arnaldo hard at 
work in his shirt-sleeves and bade him by 
a gesture to continue. Passing on into the 
news and composing rooms // Duce greeted 
many an old employe by name and by 
clapping him in fatherly fashion upon the 
back. Pausing before the ink-stained com- 
posing room roller towel he beamed and 
cried with mock-heroic satisfaction: “It’s 
Just as black as ever—the color of a good 
Fascist shirt!” 
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Brown Prince 


Briskly, and yet with due reverence, 
Crown Prince Umberto of Italy came unto 
Jerusalem last fortnight. The pilgrimage 
was made to top off an East African tour 
Which His Royal Highness has just made 
through Italian Somaliland. Afric suns 
have burned him to a deep-toned brown. 
_ Most inappropriately, the Most Catho- 
lic Crown Prince found in Jerusalem a 


gathering of potent Protestants. Lectur- 
ing and speechifying to one another, they 
constituted the International Missionary 
Council (see RELIGION). 

Honor was done to brown Umberto, 
however, by three personages: 1) British 
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Crown PRINCE UMBERTO 


. . peered at an empty tomb. 


High Commissioner for Palestine Baron 
Plumer, who entertained him at Govern- 
ment House; 2) Patriarch Monsignor Bar- 
lassina (Roman Catholic), who donned a 
great purple robe and blessed Umberto; 
3) good Father Aurelio Marotta “Custo- 
dian of the Holy Land and Guardian of 
the Holy Sepulchre” (Roman Catholic), 
who led His Royal Highness into the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre and showed 
him an empty tomb. 
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The Roman Observer 


The Supreme Pontiff & Vicar of Christ 
must not, does not and cannot lower him- 
self sufficiently to become one of two per- 
sons who are quarreling. The truth of this 
statement became luminous, last week, 
as discussion waxed hot in Italy upon the 
recent and contradictory speeches of Pope 
Pius XI and Prime Minister Mussolini— 
speeches which had seemed to place them 
on opposite sides of a dispute as to 
whether the education of Italian youths 
shall be purely secular and Fascist, or 
partially religious and Roman Catholic 
(Timez, April 9). Round 1 of the appar- 
ent quarrel had ended when // Duce 
backed up his speech by suppressing all 
non-Fascist youth organizations, including 
the Roman Catholic Boy Scouts. There- 
fore it behooved the Vatican to explain, 
last week, that no quarrel had ever existed. 
The task of tidying up and if possible 
effacing the whole incident fell to a re- 
markable man: Count Giuseppe Dalla 
Torre, editor of the news organ which 
speaks for the Vatican, L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano (The Roman Observer). 

Count Dalla Torre is massive, stocky, 


weighs perhaps 200 lbs. and stands half 
a head taller than most Italians. His com- 
plexion is very fair and his hair almost 
blond. Withal he is of noble and ancient 
Venetian lineage, though he was born a 
Paduan. Even enemies find him affable, 
but few except his friends realize his ex- 
traordinary and sensitive keenness of 
mind. 

As a devoted Son of the Church, Count 
Dalla Torre conducts L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano under the charter of a strictly pri- 
vate corporation, but indicates its true 
status by printing daily as ‘its device the 
Papal mitre and crossed keys. He main- 
tains absolute the decorum of L’Osserva- 
tore’s news and editorial columns, but 
does not scorn to accept advertisements 
of fountain pens, filing cabinets, asperin, 
hair tonics, and that esteemed internal 
remedy Le Pillole Pink. 

Thus, Editor Count Dalla Torre is both 
a loyal Son of the Church and a business- 
man of the world. As such he signed his 
authoritative initials, last week, to a 
leading article in L’Osservatore Romano 
which purported to explode the theory of 
a quarrel between Pope and Duce as fol- 
lows: 

“The Pope’s pronouncement ] was con- 
fined solely to a moral plane, and was in 
no way politically inspired, and did not 
constitute intervention in the affairs of the 
tate,..: ... 

“[The Pope] did not mean to condemn 
the Fascist party for monopolizing the 
education of youth, but simply to insist 

. - aS a Father speaking to his chil- 
dren... that education should be effected 
in a Christian spirit... . 

“This only the Church can accom- 
oo 

“Tt is quite untrue that any conflict 

. has taken place or is about to take 
place. . . . It is well to say that such an 
interpretation is not true, although it is 
recognized that such an impression may 
have arisen from the sudden action of the 
Italian Cabinet* so soon after the Pope’s 
speech.” 

“The words of the Pope do not affect 
the Roman Question . . . [but Catholics 
myst remember] that it is the prerogative 
of the Pontiff alone to deal with this.” 


SPAIN 


Feet Laved 


An example set by Jesus Christ was fol- 
lowed, last week, by their Most Catholic 
Majesties, King Alfonso and Queen Vic- 
toria Eugénie of Spain. 

As a preliminary they summoned to the 
Royal Palace in Madrid a starveling rabble 
of beggars from among whom were chosen 
by lot 13 men and 13 women. Soon the 
lucky 26 had their feet washed. Queen 
Victoria Eugénie laved the feet of the 
women. King Alfonso attended to the men. 

Thus was symbolized the act of Christ 
in washing the feet of his Apostles. As 
recorded by Apostle John,+ the procedure 
of the Savior was as follows: 

He riseth from supper, and laid aside 

*In ratifying J? Duce’s decree suppressing the 


Catholic Boy Scouts, etc. 
tSt. John XIII: 4, 5, 12, 13, 16, 34. 
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his garments; and took a towel and 
girded himself. 

After that he poureth water into a basin 
and began to wash the disciples’ feet and 
to wipe (them) with the towel wherewith 
he was girded. ... 

So after he had washed their feet, and 
had taken his garments, and was set down 
again, he said unto them, Know ye what 
I have done to you? 

Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye 
say well; for so I am. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, The serv- 
ant is not greater than his lord; neither 
he that is sent greater than he that sent 
ae 

A new commandment I give unto you, 
That ye love one another ; as I have love 
you, that ye also love one another... . 

Though Their Majesties did not gird 
themselves with towels, last week, they 
were deemed to have imitated acceptably 
an act of greatest sanctity. The day annu- 
ally observed in this manner by Spanish 
sovereigns is Maundy Thursday, so-called 
from the Latin mandatum (command- 
ment) referring to the “new command- 
ment” given by the Savior. 


JAPAN 
When to Go 


Smart folk who plan to visit the Orient, 
next winter, will seek Japan during the 
Coronation of His Imperial Majesty the 
Sublime Tenno Hirohito. 

Last week the Imperial Household 
Ministry let fall, provisionally, words and 
dates significant to the smart. On Nov. 
3, 1928, the Tenno will depart amid pomp 
from Tokyo, and arrive next day at the 
ancient capital of Kyoto. There he will 
be crowned on Nov. 7, and will pass the 
subsequent week in “Sacred Rituals and 
Banquets.” 

Between Nov. 15 and Nov. 26 His 
Majesty will piously visit the tombs of 
his imperial ancestors and commune with 
the inhabiting spirits. Finally he will pil- 
grimage back to Tokyo on Nov. 27. 

Although only super-potent foreign 
visitors will be permitted to glimpse the 
Coronation ceremony itself, the entire 
month of November will be devoted 
throughout Japan to fétes and lavish re- 
joicings which keen travelers will not 
miss. 


CHINA 
Triumphal Return 


A frank, alert and quizzical air is char- 
acteristic of the young U.S. Minister to 
China, John Van Antwerp MacMurray. 
Last week he entered Peking amid circum- 
stances sufficiently triumphal to have made 
a lesser diplomat turn smug. During the 
past month he has been “down South” in 
Shanghai, negotiating with the Nanking 
Nationalist Government a settlement of 
the claims of U. S. citizens arising out of 
the “Nanking Outrage” of last year (Time, 
April 4), when much U. S. property was 
looted by Chinese and one U. S. citizen 
killed. That Minister MacMurray had suc- 
cessfully concluded these negotiations be- 
came known recently, but not until last 


week did he steam back “up North” on the 
U. S. cruiser Marblehead and received in 
Peking the congratulations of virtually all 
his fellow diplomats. 

This triumphal return was set off and 
made the more notable by a furious 





Tue U.S. MINIsTER TO CHINA 


Frank, alert, quizzical. 


counter-blast of criticism from the Brit- 
ish press of Hongkong. There the South 
China Post, the China Mail and the Hong- 
kong Telegraph all insinuated that Min- 
ister MacMurray had settled on “too 
lenient terms,” in order that the U. S. Re- 
publican party might point to a diplomatic 
victory on the eve of a U. S. presidential 
election. 

Careful inspection of the British crit- 
icisms, however, showed that they were 
mainly based on an early and’ erroneous 
Chinese version of the MacMurray settle- 
ment. According to this report the U. S. 
Minister had “apologized” to the Chinese 
Nanking Government because during the 
“Nanking Outrage” two U. S. war vessels 
fired upon the city. The true facts of the 
case were not known until last week, 
when the U. S. State Department released 
the verbatim text of the MacMurray set- 
tlement, which consists of six notes ex- 
changed between the U. S. Minister and 
Nationalist Foreign Minister Hwang Fu. 
Therein the U. S. explicitly declares that 
the firing upon Nanking by the U. S. war 
vessels Noa and Preston “was in fact a 
protective barrage, strictly confined to 
the immediate neighborhood of the house 
in which the American Consul and _ his 
family and staff, together with many 
others, had been driven to seek refuge 
from the assaults of an unrestrained sol- 
diery ; and not only did it provide the only 
conceivable means by which the lives of 
this party were saved from the danger 
that immediately threatened them, but it 
also made possible the evacuation of the 
other Americans residing at Nanking, who 
were in actual peril of their lives. 

“The American Government, therefore, 
feels that its naval vessels had no alter- 
native to the action taken, however deep- 


ly it deplores that circumstances beyond 
its control should have necessitated the 
adoption of such measures for the pro- 
tection of the lives of its citizens at Nan- 
king.” 

Certainly such words do not constitute 
“apology.” 

Further scanning of the settlement re- 
veals that the Nanking Government ex- 
plicitly “undertakes to make compensation 
in full for all personal injuries and mate- 
rial damages done to the American Con- 
sulate and to its officials and to American 
residents and their property at Nanking.” 

Such terms do not seem “too lenient.” 
Rather they suggest that Minister Mac- 
Murray succeeded better in his negotia- 
tion than did, recently, the British Minister 
to China Sir Miles Wedderburn Lampson 
who has failed or refused to settle the 
British claims arising out of the ‘“‘Nanking 
Outrage.” 








-« 


Wu into Bonze 


The Chinese press of Peking told excit- 
edly in dainty, complex characters, last 
week, strange news of the great but fallen 
Scholar War Lord, Wu Pei-fu. 

Chinese readers scanned the ideographs 
and saw in their minds eye a far, high 
monastery in remote Tibet. They read of 
how Wu Pei-fu had journeyed thither 
from China, traveling by wearisome 
forced marches until he reached the mon- 
astery and was welcomed by its Bud- 
dhist brotherhood. Even in so remote a 
place, men know that Marshal Wu Pei-fu 
was War Lord of Central China prior to 
his overthrow by the Nationalist Revolu- 
tion (Trae, Oct. 25, 1926). 

The story hinted at much stately con- 
verse between Wu Pei-fu and the Bud- 
dhist abbot of the monastery. The War 
Lord who has been all his life a scholar, 
and a great one, was said to have ex- 
plained that his last military followers 
had finally deserted him, and that he 
wished to become a bonze or Buddhist 
monk and to retire utterly from the world. 
What good Father Abbot would reject the 
chance to garner such a son? 

The final news that Wu Pei-fu had ac- 
tually become a bonze brought forth in 
the Peking press a grim description of his 
initiation: 1) The hour chosen was mid- 
night, at which time the whole assembly 
of the monastery knelt in its Temple; 2) 
The crux of the ceremony was to burn 
deep into the shaved head of Wu Pei-fu 
nine brands, each the width of a man’s 
thumb, and serving to remind him of his 
nine vows as a Buddhist priest; 3) The 
branding was made endurable by covering 
his scalp (except on the spots to be 
branded) with pieces of raw turnip, damp 
and coolingly efficacious. 

Occidental skeptics at Peking pointed 
out, last week, that the ceremony just 
described is common enough in_ the 
Buddhist monasteries of China but differs 
slightly from Tibetan practice. They 
doubted the exactness of the Chinese 
newspapers as to details, but hoped that 
Scholar Wu Pei-fu has indeed attained a 
seclusion and a retirement congenial to 
his tastes. 
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Ask for our illustrated booklet TM. .‘‘ Where 
Dreams Come True’’. . . covering the high Spots 
. which will enchant you... charm you 


. such as 


Geneva Zermatt-Gornergrat 


Lausanne-Ouchy 
Bernese Oberland 


Furka-Oberalp 

Grisons Resorts 

St. Gothard-Lugano 

Lucerne and Lake 
District 


Lucerne and its Lake District 


SWITZERLAND 


Eternal Grandeur . . . Ancient Traditions . . . Modern Luxuries 


EEL for once the keenest thrill of living . . . vitality 

dancing in your veins + + + Switzerland re-creates you 

.. enriches you 7 + 7 Its beauty enthralls . . . grandeur and 
tenderness mingled » + + Its contrasts enchant you 

palm and fig trees nestling at the foot of eternal snows 

777 Its gayeties delight you . . . with every sport for your 

entertainment » 7 Brilliant activities at the famous resorts 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 


where so many smart Europeans gather + + + And its com- 
fort, its hospitality are traditional + » » Marvellous railroads 
to take you wherever you want to go * 7 7 Luxurious hotels 
to welcome you wherever you want to stay 777 Make 
all your arrangements on this side... we can plan every 
detail » » » Then go to Switzerland. . . for one incom- 
parable summer. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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CINEMA 





Cinemasterpieces 
Eyeworthy cinemas now current are: 
SPECTACULAR 
The Trail of ’98 (Dolores Del Rio), 
Wings (Clara Bow and Charles Rogers), 
The Last Command (Emil Jannings), The 
Drums of Love (Lionel Barrymore and 
Mary Philbin), Simba (unimals clicked in 
Africa by the Martin Johnsons). 
FUNNY 
The Circus (Charles Chaplin), The 
Gaucho (Douglas Fairbanks and Lupe 
Velez), A Girl in Every Port (Louise 
Brooks), Speedy (Harold Lloyd). 
DRAMATIC 
Sadie Thompson (Gloria Swanson and 
Lionel Barrymore), The Enemy (Lillian 
Gish), The Crowd (Eleanor Boardman). 
~—- « 
The New Pictures 
Speedy. A tiny, tinny taxicab is 
speeding up the island of Manhattan, giv- 
ing pedestrians the jumps, passing street 
cars on the wrong side on Broadway, 
dodging busses on Fifth Avenue like a 
squirrel full of applejack. In the back 
seat is George Herman (“Babe”) Ruth 
who, judging by the expression on his face, 
is being taken for a remarkable ride. In 
the driver’s seat is Harold Lloyd, grinning 
stupidly at his fat and famed passenger 
instead of watching the traffic. However, 
they do get to the ball game on time and 
Mr. Ruth knocks out a four-bagger. The 
ride, as well as most of Speedy, was ac- 
tually filmed in Manhattan’s streets in 
high afternoon. Mr. Lloyd is a city cow- 
boy, who likes baseball, gets fired from 
many jobs, takes his girl to Coney Island 
on Sunday. Her grandfather owns and 
operates the last horse car in an obscure 
section of the city. A rapid transit poten- 
tate hires a gang of thugs to steal the horse 
car. But Mr. Lloyd recovers it and drives 
it home like an elephant full of applejack. 
This film is roaringly funny—though there 
is no doubt that if Harold Lloyd and 
Charles Chaplin were put on a platform 
without any mechanical devices, Mr. 
Chaplin would get 90% of the laughs. 
a 
Stand and Deliver. Greta Garbo is 
pretty. Gloria Swanson is pretty and some- 
times funny. Lupe Velez is pretty and 
always funny. According to one school of 
thought, that is what every cinemactress 
should be. Little Lupe did her first major 
funny-business as the woodland rough- 
neck who tweaked the cheeks of Douglas 
Fairbanks in The Gaucho. In this new 
Stand and Deliver she does just about 
the same thing to Rod La Rocque, though 
her friskiness is less vigorous and her 
panting is indeed tremendous when the 
villain gets after her. Mr. La Rocque plays 
a misogynist, who goes bandit-hunting in 
Greece to escape boredom in his London 
club. He saves the life of little Lupe and, 
after that, he just can’t get rid of her. 
When his commanding officer in the Greek 
army molests her, he hits the officer in 
the jaw and, plotfully, kills him. So Mr. 
La Rocque runs away to the mountains 
with little Lupe hanging picturesquely on 
his neck. They are captured by the laugh- 


ing bandit king, Ghika (Warner Oland), 
who has a nest on top of a mountain, 
reached by a mule-operated basket ele- 
vator. Ghika, with his eye on little Lupe, 











Pretty? Funny? Both. 


takes Mr. La Rocque into his gang. But, 
after much diverting muleplay, Mr. La 
Rocque brings Ghika into the arms of the 
law, and little Lupe brings Mr. La Rocque 
into her own arms. 





i EOP LE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Georges Eugene Adrien Clemenceau 
tried to buy an automobile in Paris, but 
an automotive sales manager insisted on 
giving him one. “France owes you too 
much. Let me pay my part of the debt,” 
said the sales manager. M. Clemenceau 
accepted the automobile and sent a check 
for 10,000 francs ($400) to the factory 
where it was made, to be distributed 
among the most needy workmen. 











a —— 


Comtesse de Chambrun (née Clara 
Longworth of Cincinnati, sister of Speaker 
Nicholas Longworth) was- made a mem- 
ber of the French Legion of Honor, in 
recognition of her researches to explode 
the theory that Francis Bacon wrote the 
works of William Shakespeare. For the 
last 26 years she has been a resident of 
France and Morocco, where her husband, 
General le Comte Jacques-Adalbert de 
Chambrun, has been stationed for eight 
years. 

John Pierpont Morgan sailed into 
the Golden Horn near Stamboul, Turkey, 
on his yacht Corsair. His cousin, Joseph 
C. Grew, U. S. Ambassador to Turkey, 
had arranged to have the daughter of a 
onetime Governor of Jerusalem take Mr. 
Morgan on a Turkish sightseeing tour. 

Edna May Wilbur, school-teacher, 
daughter of Secretary of the Navy Curtis 
Dwight Wilbur, was taking a hike with a 


girl companion in Yosemite Valley, Cali- 
fornia. They were having a good time, 
throwing snowballs and leaping down a 
rocky trail, until they found themselves 
on a ledge from which it was impossible 
to descend and dangerous to retrace their 
trail up the valley. It was midnight be- 
fore a party of five rangers came to their 
rescue, hauled them up 100 feet with ropes. 

Edward of Wales set a collar bone last 
week. The bone belonged to Captain 
Alexander of the Royal Navy who was a 
fellow competitor with H. R. H. in a point- 
to-point steeplechase at Oxton. When the 
Captain fell and broke his bone, the Prince 
proceeded deftly to administer first aid, re- 
marking: “I learned how . ... when I broke 
my own collar bone two years ago.” 


_MUSIC_ 


Bach to Gabrilowitch 

The end of Lent is a season of music; 
composers, stirred by the most human 
and the most tragic story in the world, 
have written notes to sound its sadness 
or its glory. The greatest of all such mu- 
sic is The Passion of Our Lord accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, by Johann Sebastian 
Bach; this, 199 years after it was heard 
for the first time, was twice performed 
last week in Manhattan by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Ossip 
Gabrilowitch. 

There is no variation of critical opinion 
concerning the -St. Matthew Passion. 
“The deepest expression of devotional 
feeling that the art of music affords,” is 
the description which critics attempt to 
elaborate. Lawrence Gilman, able critic 
of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, mentioned 
“pages of sorrowful, solacing tenderness, 
with their transported beauty, their touch- 
ing devoutness, their measureless human- 
EA 

Gabrilowitch brought his musicians to 
Manhattan in two special trains of twelve 
cars each, with two baggage cars and four 
diners. He wrote to the papers, asking 
that audiences attend his performances in 
a special mood of gravity and that they 
refrain from wearing bright colored 
clothes, lest there should be discord in the 
earnest surroundings of Holy Week, and 
lest the spell of a “musical masterpiece” 
be injured. Further, Mr. Gabrilowitch 
said this: “In all the years of my musi- 
cal experience I have never found as much 
joy and inspiration in any artistic task 
as in the study and preparation of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion. The performance 

. represents the work of three consecu- 
tive years... .”’ 

There was no variation of critical opin- 
ion concerning the performance which 
Conductor Gabrilowitch presented. The 
chorus, dressed in black, and the soloists, 
with a proper effort at perfection, voiced 
the humble and victorious sorrow of the 
music they were singing. The tricky imi- 
tations which alone delighted its first audi- 
tors, the vocal echo of a cock’s crowing, 
were of course not emphasized. The score 
had been shortened from four and a half 
hours of playing time to two and a half. 
Critics agreed that the cuts and emenda- 
tions had been wisely effected. 
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Let Remington Rand Fit Equipment to Your Needs 


EMINGTON Rand equipment embraces every 
need of your office. All the years of experience 
of all the affiliated companies of this great organi- 
zation go into the office devices and systems that 
Remington Rand brings to you. 
But you get far more than equipment when you 
callon Remington Rand. You get equipment fitted 
to your needs, by a company capable of assuming 


responsibility and guaranteeing results. One hun- 
dred and ten trained research engineers, fifteen thou- 
sand skilled workers in twenty-eight factories, four 
thousand sales representatives, are back of every 
responsibility the Remington Rand man assumes. 

Remington Rand'service is available in your city, 
as near as your telephone. Remington Rand Busi- 
ness Service Inc., 374 Broadway, New York. 


Library Bureau Filing and Indexing Service is an extremely important part of 
Remington Rand’s contribution to business. Years of experience, in thousands of busi- 
nesses of every description, are back of the work of every Library Bureau Service worker. 


emington 


BUSINESS SERVICE nc. 


REMINGTON - KARDEX - RAND : SAFE-CABINET 
DALTON: POWERS - KALAMAZOO 
BAKER-VAWTER: LINE-A-TIME 
LIBRARY BUREAU 
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Like drinking the 


saline waters 
seh Kuropean Spas 


ACH year distinguished people from all 
over the world throng to the spas and 
health springs of Europe. 

At Vichy you see them—at Carlsbad, Aix, 
Wiesbaden—gaining relief from their physical 
troubles. 

Many are the ills which these health waters 
relieve—indigestion, rheumatism, headaches, 
poor complexion. And the reason is very 
simple; these waters are charged with valuable 
salines that are the natural enemies of acidity 
and constipation—cause of many, many ills. 


Few of us have the time or the opportunity 
to take the “cure” abroad, but still we may 
enjoy the benefits of the Saline Treatment. 
For Sal Hepatica, with its delicately blended 
natural salines, is the practical equivalent of 
these famous health waters. 

Like them, Sal Hepatica cleanses the intes- 
tines promptly and clears the blood stream of 
poisons. And because it neutralizes acidity, 
corrects constipation and helps normalize 
bodily functions Sal Hepatica is a great standby 
in relieving indigestion, headaches, rheuma- 
tism, poor complexion and a host of variedills. 

Dissolved in water, Sal Hepatica makes a 
sparkling effervescent drink—pleasant to take, 
mild and thorough in effect. Your druggist 
has Sal Hepatica. Get a bottle to-day and keep 
it always on hand. 

Send for free booklet that explains more 
fully the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 






Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C48, 71 West St., N. Y. C. 


Hepatica 





SCIENCE 





Green Grass 


Nebuchadnezzar lay in the sun and ate 
grass. And good grass it was in days when 
few footsteps crushed its tender shoots 
and no motor exhaust laid a blight upon 
it. Not only its hardships but also its 
responsibilities have so increased that 
science must come to its aid. Last fortnight 
the University of Illinois announced that 
its scientists would work—with Erlen- 
meyer flask and petrie dish—on the prob- 
lem of maintaining a satisfactory turf on 
football fields. The athletic association 
will make a go-square checkerboard out 
of the gridiron. Running in crosswise 
strips will be nine different grasses, old, 
new, domestic, foreign. Ten strips, each 
treated with a different amount and com- 
bination of fertilizer, will run lengthwise, 
cutting the grass at right angles, forming 
go differently treated little experimental 
football fields. 

In the fall the team will practice on 
the 90 pigmy gridirons, giving them all the 
same rough treatment. At the end of the 
season, the grass which best holds up its 
head will be the chosen turf for the 
future football teams of Illinois. 


For airports, too, grass is being scien- 
tifically studied. Messrs. Stump and 
Walter, turf technicians and _ theorists, 
having had long experience with golf 
courses and polo fields, now offer a for- 
mula giving the best combination of grass 
seeds to produce a proper landing field. 


Last fortnight two plant explorers, 
Robert Louis Piemeisel and L. W. Kephart 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
who had been nine months questing for 
grass in Africa, returned with 160 varieties. 
They had suffered from extreme cold in 
the highlands of Kenya and Tanganyika, 
had gathered grass secds within sight of 
glaciers 200 feet thick, had faced down an 
elephant in a bamboo jungle, had brought 
back with them samples of 75% of all the 
forage grasses of the region. Their hope 
is to lengthen the season of green pastures 
throughout the land, thereby reducing the 
cost of livestock in the U. S. 


Expeditions 
(See front cover) 

Over the reugh and tangled places of 
the hemispheres trains of men with beasts 
of burden have forayed during the past 
winter, as often for sport and recreation 
as for science. Rich men have vied with 
institutions to explore, and have made the 
hardy trips themselves. To do so has 
become a new fashion. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

In the west, outstanding expeditions of 
the season have been: 

Maya Curse (Field Museum of Chi- 
cago). In southwest Mexico, 35 miles 
south by southeast of Valladolid and at 
the western border of Quintana Roo, the 
Mason-Blodgett expedition sent by the 
Field Museum of Chicago came upon a 
highway built by ancient Mayans 4o feet 
wide and raised ten feet from the ground. 
Except for trees which in 15 centuries 


have grown thickly upon it, the road was 
sufficiently smooth for motor driving. 
Directly in line with the recently discov- 
ered great causeway running southward 
from Coba past Lake Xkanha, this road 
seems part of a great Mayan passage 
towards Ixil. At the road’s end is a flight 
of stone steps going up a dilapidated pyra- 
mid 7o feet high. At its top Mayan 
priests had the habit of tearing the hearts 
from living human sacrifices, of offering 
the warm and bloody things to an idol, 
and of heaving the maimed bodies into a 
ravine close by. There seemed a fell 
malison on this spot which the Mason- 
Blodgett troupe had found. Their mule- 
teers ran fearfully away, carrying with 
them the supplies. Gregory Mason, scribe, 
fell from the top of the pyramid and hurt 
himself; he fell through the roof of a 
buried building and hurt himself more; 
the tree which held his hammock also fell, 
almost on him. So the expedition paused 
for a while. 

This gave them an opportunity to look 
over Cozumel, island off the coast of 
Yucatan, and to discover, in a cave at 
Ucul (“hidden water’) a shrine to the 
Mayan rain god, an excellently preserved 
little building whose stucco, after cen- 
turies of exposure, is still white. 

Mayan Mosaic (Carnegie Institution). 
In the “Temple of the Warriors” at Chi- 
chenitza, stupendous Mayan ruin in Yuca- 
tan, President John Campbell Merriam 
and Dr. Alfred Vincent Kidder of the 
Carnegie Institution watched amazed as 
Earl Morris, their associate on the expedi- 
tion, scraped away the filth that for cen- 
turies had hidden a beautiful mosaic disc 
containing several hundred pieces of 
polished turquoise. It had been lying 
under the carved and painted Mayan altar 
discovered two years ago and is the “most 
artistic and elaborate of all known relics 
of Mayan civilization.” 

Inca Gold (private adventurers). A 
British adventurer, one Cecil Herbert 
Progers, now dead, while prying about the 
Bolivian heights near Lake Titicaca, found 
back of a tall and ancient tree a slit in 
the face of a mountain. Into it he 
crawled and found a Jesuit warning of 
imminent and terrible danger and a silver 
crucifix. Riot and robbery have raged 
among these Andes crags since the 
Spaniards first wrung gold from Incas 
Natives hid their piles from the first 
plunderers; and they, from other plunder- 
ers later come upon them. Progers thought 
that he had located $60,000,000 of gold 
cached away. Then he died, without hav- 
ing made his find. But he left what clues 
he had; and along the spoors so indicated 
a band of English speculators, calling 
themselves the “Sacambaya Exploration 
Company,” and following the lead of a Dr. 
Edgar Sanders, last week were prepared 
to go. 

Swart Indians (Museum of the Amer- 
ican Indian). In the meshes of the jungle 
that cover the South American heights 
where Brazil abuts on Bolivia, live 350 
swart and naked Indians whom, before the 
recent penetration of Alpheus Hyatt Ver- 
rill, agent of the Museum of the American 
Indian, white men had never seen. Nor 
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had the tribe before seen white man. 
clothes or gun. They bear no resemblance 
to any other South American tribe known 
to Mr. Merrill. Said he, in Manhattan 
last week: “The average height of the men 
is 5 ft., 8 in.; which makes them about two 
inches above the average of other South 
American Indians. They wear long beards 
The men of the tribe buy their wives, 
taking girls 12 and 14 years old. Their 
religion is a mixed worship of sex and 
nature, while for them there is a spirit 
in every stone and tree and brook. They 
keep no calendar and no track of the days. 
They do not know how old anybody is.” 
His supposition is that those black Indians 
have descended from black explorers who 
anciently fared from the Malayan Penin- 
sula or South Sea Islands along an archi- 
pelago which, he premises, spanned the 
whole Pacific. 

NANA in Brazil (North American 
Newspaper Alliance). NANA, knowing 
well that nothing more delights the rock- 
ing chair voyager than to read of bold 
men’s wanderings through forests prime- 
val, has sent Commander George M. Dyott 
to penetrate south central Brazil, west- 
ward from Rio de Janeiro. This expedi- 
tion is to locate British Explorers P. H. 
Fawcett and two companions “lost” in the 
Brazil wilds; contingently it is to gather 
scientific data; also it is to furnish “copy” 
to those papers who belong to NANA.* 
Leader Dyott spent several weeks ver- 
bosely fussing over his preparations; 
finally quit the U. S.; reached Rio; and 
last week was definitely started on his 
admittedly difficult trek. 

Galapagos Islands (private recrea- 
tion). Off the equatorial west coast of 
South America lie the Galapagos Islands, 
longtime home of quaint fowl and ancient 
reptiles, onetime base of buccaneer expedi- 
tions: Now Ecuador owns and the U. S. 
explores them. Most recent pryers about 
the islands have been William K. Vander- 
bilt II and his wife, trapping sapphire- 
eyed cormorants, penguins pompous as 
bartenders, Galapagos tortoises with 
leathery shells, fish whose pied ‘ roats 
pulsate languidly. Such catch Mr. Vander- 
bilt carried on his yacht Ara to Miami, 
Fla., where on an off-shore island he main- 
tains his private aquarium and tropical 
bird reservation and where, insouciantly 
clad in bathing suit, slippers and tennis 
hat he directed the unloading of his craft. 

Sea Searching (private recreation). 
William Beebe, unlike most explorers who 
talk for their dinners after they have 
made their more or less perilous expedi- 
tions, takes his dinner parties along with 
him aboard the private yachts of rich 
friends when he goes a-faring. Last week 
a flotilla of four vessels bore him com- 
pany along the Florida edge of the broad 
Atlantic from Miami southward to the 
Florida keys. There, while his hosts sipped 
ices under the southern sun, Mr. Beebe 
dropped, under the shield of a glass- 
windowed helmet, to see what he could 
see swimming at the bottom of the shallow 
sea. 

Arctic Mummies (American Museum 
of Natural History). Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Frank Michler Chapman, the 


*Similarly in 1868 James Gordon Bennett sent 
Journalist Henry Morton Stanley to locate David 
Livingstone in Africa. 
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HIS smart 
phaeton, newly painted and new-car 
guarantee still in force, at $8500 





Every graceful line on this phaeton speaks of speed, youth, the joy 
of the open road. The cream body is striped in black, a smart accent 
that agrees with black fenders and wheels. Paint and trim are brand- 
new. CS-180-MK looks and acts like a new car! Yet, it costs little 
more than half the new-car price! Satisfactory terms of purchase 
may be arranged. It is offered by a family which owns four Rolls- 
Royce cars. 

In appearance, in performance and in safety this Rolls-Royce is 
in every way equal toa new car. Here is an unusual opportunity to 
buy a Rolls-Royce— ‘The Best Car in the World’’—at much less than 
list price. You will look far before you find such a fine car, offering 
such comfort and freedom from mechanical imperfections, as this. 

To be seen at the New York Salesroom and available for trials at 
your convenience; subject of course to prior sale. Photographs and 
descriptions of this car may be seen at the following Rolls-Royce 
branches. 


ROLLY ROYCE 


New Yorx—s58th at Eighth Ave. 
Newark—190 Washington St. 


San Francisco—46r Post St. 
Co_umsus—362 East Broad St. 
Boston—1035CommonwealthAve. PriapeLpH1a—WalnutandaistSts. 
CuicaGo—2512 S. Michigan Ave. Monrreat—goro S. Catherine Sc., 
Cincinnati—1t East 8th St. West 
Los ANGELes—3136 Wilshire SprinGrieLp, Mass.—454 Bridge St. 
Boulevard Hartrorp—326 Pearl St. 
CLEvELAND—7505 Carnegie Ave. Pam Beacu—331 Worth Ave. 


PirrssuRGH—3939 Forbes St. ArLtanta—9g8 Cone St. 
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TOBACCO 
“THE BEST PIPE SMOKE EVER MADE” 


Make a date with 


Old Briar Tobacco— 
fill in the coupon below 


Every day, from everywhere, 
men are sending us the message 
that Old Briar is bringing to 
them all of the genuine pleas- 
ure, comfort and contentment 
of pipe smoking. 


Let your own test confirm 
this. Light up your pipe filled 
with Old Briar Tobacco. Enjoy 
its solace and the cheer of its 
slow burning flavory leaf. 
Smoke it awhile. Then notice 


how cool and how extra smooth 
Old Briar Tobacco is. 


Only the highest quality to- 
baccos, entrusted toexpertswith 
years of scientific knowledge in 
the art of mellowing and blend- 
ing, could produce Old Briar 
Tobacco. And quantity produc- 
tion makes it possible at such 
a sensible price. 

Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys 

Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 

In sizes at 25c, 50c,$1 and $2 
United States Tobacco Company, Richmond, Va. 


Special Offer To make you acquainted 


with all of the genuine 
pleasure of pipe smoking, we will send you on rec t 
of this coupon a generous package of Old BriarTobacco. 
Send 10c—coin or stamps—for postage and 
mailing expense. 








Tear out and Mail this coupon with 10c 
coin or stamps —to 

ETT iii iit iti tii iii if 
United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
Print Name... 
Dien isi earitlihdindt sche 


City and State ci 


T-4-16-28 











famed polar ship Morrissey (Captain 
R. A. Bartlett in command) is now on its 
way among the Aleutian Islands, off 
Alaska, to collect sea otters and sea birds. 
Later in the summer the expedition will 
go along the Arctic coast of Siberia, hunt- 
ing for live and mummified animals, birds, 
fish. 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE 

On the opposite face of the earth, while 
these men gained their ways, George East- 
man, head of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
was pursuing his second leisurely hunt* 
with camera and gun through the high- 
lands of Uganda and southern Sudan. The 
scientific importance of his trip lay chiefly 
in the cinema films which, with the aid 
of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson,+ he took 
of African mammals at their private 
affairs. Of lesser importance were the rare 
white rhinoceros and the more common 
water buck which he killed so that he 
might give them to the Natural History 
Museum at Rochester, N. Y. Those will 
be trivial gifts to the community which 
he has already endowed with a theatre, 
a school of music, a philharmonic orches- 
tra (it has just finished its fifth season), 
and, source of all, an industry. 

That industry, the manufacture of 
cameras and films and their distribution 
to every city of the hemispheres, explains 
why the public followed Mr. Eastman’s 
movements more than they followed the 
movements of other adventurers. News- 
papers reported his preparations at the 
end of last year for this African hunt; 
they reported his coming out of the rough 
in the early part of March; they reported 
as merrily as they dared his escape (in 
pajamas, full dress trousers and slippers) 
from a train burning between Luxor and 
Cairo, Egypt. Correspondents cabled of 
his departure from Cairo and of his arrival 
at Naples at the end of March. They met 
him at Rome and, in the city where Pope 
Gregory XIII promulgated the present, 
Gregorian calendar, heard him again urge 
adoption of “my one hobby at present” — 
a calendar of 13 months with 28 days each 
(Time, Nov. 21, 1927, et ante). 

From Rome he went sightseeing leisure- 
ly, a man who at 74 has his vast busi- 
ness in able hands,** to Florence, Venice, 
Milan, Paris, where Dr. Albert D. Kaiser 
his personal physician on the African ex- 
pedition, finally left his party. In Paris 
Mr. Eastman paused to inspect the Pathé 
factory which the Eastman company re- 
cently bought. After Paris were to come 
visits to the two Eastman factories at 
Berlin and one in Austria. Mr. Eastman 
finds it entertaining to examine the insti- 
tutions that his early work with camera 
and films has created. 

When George Eastman first worked 
with cameras, they were cumbersome 
boxes “almost the size of a soap box.” 
That was in 1878 when he was 24, a bank 





*The first he made a year ago. 

}Photographers of the current cinema Simba 
(lion). Mr. Eastman’s hunt having ended, they 
are at present in Africa on the.r own filming 
enterprise. 

**Last week were reported the Eastman Kodak 
Co.’s 1927 profits—$20,142,161. President of 
the company is William G. Stuber, whom 
Governor Flem D. Sampson of Kentucky, has 
just made a colonel on his official staff. Will 
Rogers, critic of U. S. mores, is a colonel on the 
same staff. 


clerk at Rochester, N. Y. Without leaving 
his bank job, he applied his mechanical 
ingenuity to making cameras handy. He 
succeeded. 

Negatives at that time were made on 
wet plates, a sheet of glass covered with 
collodion and silver nitrate (sensitive to 
light) a few minutes before exposure. 
George Eastman, no scientist himself, 
tried empirically to invent dry plates cov- 
ered with silver nitrate and gelatine. After 
trials and troubles which a_ thorough 
knowledge of colloidal chemistry, as he 
later learned, might have prevented, he 
succeeded in this effort. 

Next he applied his gelatine to a strip 
of paper, which might be rolled compactly. 
And that led to a new kind of camera, 
the Kodak (1888). Mr. Eastman invented 
the name by fiddling with a batch of 
separate letters until he put together a 
group that looked alluring and sounded 
sensible. The word is now a common 
noun, verb and radical in European lan- 
guages. It appears in standard diction- 
aries.* 

Next (in 1889) came the cellulose film 
that has made amateur photography a 
joy and made possible the cinema, one of 
the 10 largest U. S. industries. 

Mr. Eastman did not of course accom- 
plish all this progress in photography by 
his sole effort. By this time he was calling 
on professional scientists for information 
and aid; and it is with “thanks to the 
effort of Eastman scientists,” as he, with 
native courtesy, states in Eastman Kodak 
advertisements, that the science and art 
of photography has gone so far. 

At Rochester he maintains a laboratory 
upon which he yearly spends hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. There—under the 
direction of Dr. Charles Edward Kenneth 
Mees (B.S., D.Sc., Sc.D.) and the 
assistant direction of Dr. Samuel Edward 
Sheppard (B.Sc., D.Sc.)—work 80 chem- 
ists, physicists and photographic experts, 
with 60 assistants. Their problems are in 
the theory of photography, the develop- 
ment of new photographic apparatus, 
materials and processes, the study of the 
physical and chemical properties of gela- 
tine and cellulose, the production of syn- 
thetic organic chemicals. 

Two great goals those Eastman scien- 
tists have ahead of them and toward which 
progress has already been made—pictures 
that reproduce objects in their natural 
colors, and that give the impression of 
depth as well as of height and breadth. 
Colored cinemas are already being shown 
regularly. But they are painful to watch; 
the colors, notably the reds, do not blend 
properly. Pictures giving the illusion of 
three dimensions have also been cast and 
screened. To behold them, spectators have 
been obliged to use special and cumber- 
some opera-glasses. Nonetheless, these are 
stages on the way to perfect photography, 
and it may well be that upon his next trip 
George Eastman, to whom scientists owe 
as much thanks as he to them, will carry 
equipment that will record his exploits in 
three-dimensional and four-color exacti- 
tude. 


*“Brownie,” the name of the small Eastman 
box camera, has less universality of spelling, 
sound, or sense; and is less commonly used. 
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MEDICINE 


Dangerous Dentistry 


Hours in a dentist’s chair are in them- 
selves unpleasant, but they bring a sense 
of security, of satisfaction that time could 
not be better spent. Now comes the word 
from Germany that these visits are the 
causes of new misery. Some time ago, 
Professor Stock, famed Berlin chemist, 
published an article on the dangers of 
using amalgam* for fillings. One Pro- 
fessor His then decided to study the prob- 
lem in his medical clinic. He took a group 
of workmen who had*contact with mercury 
in their daily occupation, a group of pa- 
tients whose only contact with mercury 
was the fillings of their teeth, a group of 
school dentists and dental nurses, who 
rolled and kneaded the amalgam. He 
found: 

@ That definite mercurial poisoning was 
rare in dental patients, but that fatigue, 
headache, loss of appetite, soreness of the 
gums, gastric disturbances, all the early 
insidious manifestations of mercurial 
poisoning, were frequently encountered and 
in many instances completely removed 
with the removal of the fillings. Chemical 
analysis revealed the presence of dis- 
solved mercury in the mouth. 

@ That nearly all the nurses and dentists 
showed marked symptoms and two of 
them were definitely poisoned. 

@ That copper amalgam fillings, so often 
used in filling children’s teeth, constitute 
the greatest source of danger, but silver 
and gold amalgams have also found their 
victims. 

@ Last week the Berlin correspondent of 
the American Medical Association Journal 
reported that these findings had led Dr. 
Stock to demand a ban on_ copper 
amalgam. 





—.9—_ 


D’Herelle v. Cholera 


Cholera, furiously fatal intestinal dis- 
ease, is as old as populated India; and until 
1817 never left the home grounds. In that 
year it spread East; with the increase of 
travel in later years it spread West, invad- 
ing the Americas in 1826 and 1873. The 
great pandemic of 1879 to 1883 threw a 
scare into the civilized world, sent scien- 
tists to microscope and test tube, sent 
Robert Kocht+ into Egypt from which he 
emerged with the Vibrio cholerae, cause of 
all the trouble. Work on the troublesome 
organism has not ceased since that time. 
During the last epidemic the British Gov- 
ernment appointed Dr. Felix d’Herelle, 
world renowned bacteriologist, head of a 
special mission to India to study cholera. 
Last month he returned to Paris victorious. 
The bacteriophage** which is liberated by 


*Amalgam—an alloy of mercury with another 
metal or metals. Mercury is the only meta! 
Which is liquid at ordinary temperatures and its 
alloys are pliable substances ranging from liquid 
to solid according to the amount of mercury 
used. They are mechanically convenient for use 
in dentisiry. 

+German bacteriologist, 1834-1910. 

** Bactcriophage—a living by-product of the 
development of bacteria which has the power of 
destroying the bacteria when they reach a cer- 
tain concentration (Timer, Aug. 30, 1926). The 
bacteriophage of bacillary dysentery has been 
employed by the Oswaldo-Cruz Institute in 
Brazil to eradicate bacillary dysentery in that 
country, 
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Who wants to live on 
a poorly lighted street? 


Nobody who knows the advan- 
tages of modern lighting—the safety 
for drivers and pedestrians—the pro- 
tection against crime—the evidence 
of a desirable residential area. 


To-day, no street need be dark, 
for good street lighting costs as 


The service of General 
Electric’s street-lighting 
specialists are always at 
the command of com- 
munities interested in 
better lighting. In co- 
operation with your local 
power company, they 
will suggest appropriate 
installations, and give 
you the benefit of their 
long experience in the 
design and operation of 
street-lighting and elec- 
tric traffic-control sys- 
tems. 


value. 


little as two dollars a year per capita; 
and for that two dollars there is a 
substantial increment in property 


It isn’t a question whether you can 
afford good street lighting, but— 
can you afford not to have it? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 





AA RANCH 


For Your Summer Vacation! 
For Your Boy... A Pack Trip! 


UNIQUE among ranches: Beautifully located 
‘in the Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equipped for 
your comfort: Private cabins; Baths; Electricity; 
Exceptional food. Conducted for your pleasure: 
Horseback riding; Unexcelled trout fishing; Hunt- 
ing; Swimming; Pack Trips. Free, informal and 
healthy out-of-door life. Guests limited to 30. 
Christian. References required. Season June 15th 
to October Ist. ‘ 

For your boy: Atwenty-five day Pack Trip through 
the Rockies. Conducted by expert and educated 
men from and to New York. Limited to 20 boys. 


Descriptive literature on request 


ABARA RANCH 


Encampment : : +: Wyoming 
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And now~ 


B.C, FORBES 





Photo by Oakland Times 


selects 
Oakland 


as the Industrial 
Metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast. 


. C. FORBES, one of the most noted financial writers of the 
United States, a close student of, and authority on, industry 
and finance declared upon his recent visit to Oakland: 


“*P THERE is no city in America today, 

tLe future of which offers more in- 
spiration to men of industry than does 
Greater Oakland . . . Oakland and the 
surrounding area [Alameda County} is 
destined to be the industrial metropolis 


of the Pacific Coast.” 
In his daily column, published in fifty of 


the country’s leading newspapers, Forbes 
wrote: 


“In front of Oakland swings the widest 
door in the world, the Pacific Ocean, 
leading to the greatest mass of people on 
the face of the earth. To take advan- 
tage of this, Oakland is spending mil- 
lions on improving her harbor facilities. 
By building a commodious tube to dis- 
place an existing bridge, several more 


miles of harbor will be made available 
without obstruction. 

“Fully $60,000,000 is being spent to pro- 
cure a water supply adequate for, I under- 
stand, two million people—a vast pro- 
ject. Ten million dollars is being invested 
in schools—and such schools up-to-date 
California cities do create! 


“Then, not least important, every in- 
ducement is held out to make it profita- 
ble for new industries to locate here. 
Plenty of excellent sites are available with 
both rail and water transportation along- 
side; unlimited power at low rates is fur- 
nished; the climate is such that workers 
can and do turn out more than can be 
done where there are sizzling seasons 
and zero seasons.” 


BOOKLET on Request 


What Nationally-known Manufacturers Say 
You will be interested in the new booklet “We Selected Oakland.” It con- 


tains statements by nationally-known manufacturers based on actual experiences in 
this growing industrial section. Everyone interested in the trend of modern com- 
merce should have this booklet. Write Industrial Department of the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce +» Oakland, California 
or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda 
Centerville Emeryville 


Newark Niles 


Berkeley 


Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Pleasanton San Leandro 
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Vibrio cholerae, discovered by d’Herelle 
in 1917, had eradicated the disease and im- 
munized the population of large areas. 

With characteristic biologic modesty, 
the cholera bacteriophage had been at 
work long before it was discovered and 
named. There have always been cholera 
patients who recovered spontaneously; 
many a village in India has remained free 
from cholera while the epidemic raged 
around it. These patients had an abun- 
dance of bacteriophages in the intestines, 
probably because the village drinking water 
had been accidentally contaminated by 
the bacteriophages. Dr. d’Herelle system- 
atized these coincidences. He prepared 
cultures of the bacteriophage from the 
stools of convalescent patients, transferred 
30 to 40 cubic centimetres of the culture 
to every well in the district, administered 
several cubic centimetres by mouth to all 
sufferers repeatedly. The bacteriophage 
feeds on the living matter to which it is 
accustomed. Therefore the cultures in 
the wells ate up all the cholera organisms, 
purifying the drinking water; the cul- 
tures administered by mouth destroyed 
all the cholera germs in the intestines, 
healing the sick. Even in grave cases 
where the patients were already moribund 
the mortality was cut down phenomenally. 
Sixty-two per cent of the cases that were 
not treated died, whereas only 8 per cent 
of the treated cases succumbed. 


Cholera strikes suddenly. Intense thirst 


| is followed by acute cramps and collapse 


about the third day, when most deaths 
occur. During the collapse the face turns 
black, the skin becomes dry and hard, the 
voice fades. 

Early and extreme rigidity of the 
corpse is a striking feature of cholera and 
the origin of much superstition. Fre- 
quently the corpse will sit bolt upright 
on the stretcher as it is being carried to 
the morgue, or rise on its cot at home. 





THE PRESS 


Club-Fellow 

“Not a line or a word, an innuendo or a 
criticism from cover to cover, that can 
offend or displease.” 

That is the new editorial policy of The 
Club-Fellow & Washington Mirror (so- 
ciety weekly), as announced by its new 
owners and Editor H. Gordon Duval, a 
fortnight ago. 

Last week, searching for something in- 
offensive and pleasing, Club-Fellow found 
and published the following: 

“Washington will talk about the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge. Rumors run rife 
that the President and the First Lady 
are estranged since he acted so badly to 
her before the newspapermen on several 
occasions while in the West last summer. 

“Gossip even says that Mrs. Coolidge 
does not go out at night now because she 
does not wish to accompany the President. 
The truth, however, is that Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s attack of grippe so weakened her 
that she is forced to be most careful and 
eschew night-time visiting.” 

Citizens could well imagine the pleasure 








of President and Mrs. Coolidge when and 
| if they read last week’s Club-Fellow. 
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XKJOUV e&VvreaMms 


*round the world 


Eever and the 
Sun-god Ra, Mother India, polite 
little Japan, the Yang-tse and China 
—Java and even Borneo and Soma- 
liland.—All these, to pique Occi- 
dental senses. Stately sun-bronzed 
Moors in Algeria and sword- 
swallowing fakirs in Bombay. Ex- 
periences for every temperament. 
—And always the haven of “The 
Queen of Cruising Steamers”. Sun- 
mellowed decks — spacious state- 
rooms — unsuspected snuggeries. 
The same staff of experts on ship 
and ashore who sense the un- 
voiced desires of every traveler. 
Deft service. A cuisine that brooks 
no rivalry. 


SAIL ON THE SIXTH CRUISE OF 


S. S. RESOLUTE 


Eastward from New York—Jan.7,1929 


63 CITIES 140 DAYS 


Rates $2000 and up including extra- 
ordinary program of shore excursions 


Hamburg-American Line 


United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 


28 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Winnipeg or local 
Steamship and Tourist Agents 





| SPORT .- 


Records 


In a swimming pool at Miami Beach, 
Mrs. Lottie Moore Schoemmel, kept alive 
by tea, oranges, boullion, sandwiches, 
omelets and coffee, swam for 32 hours, 
breaking by an hour a world’s record that 
had stood for 47 years. 








| Robert Tyre Jones Jr., in business in 
Atlanta with his father, entered suit on 
behalf of his client, Grover Hartley, one- 
time catcher of the Giants, against the 
Georgia Railroad for $25,000, saying that 
a flagman lurching through the aisle of the 
car stepped on Hartley’s big toe. 


box on any course. Everyone will use 
| wooden tees. One company gave away 


3,000,000 of these pegs before the idea 
caught on,” said a statistician last week. 

In Chicago, Walter Spence broke the 
world’s record for a 220-yard breast stroke 
with a time of 2 min. 432 sec. 


“T swam the Strait of Gibraltar,” said 
Miss Mercedes Gleitz, London stenog- 
rapher. She added that it took her twelve 
hours and three-quarters to get across. 
“What proof have you got, Miss Gleitz?”’ 
The swimmer showed a deposition signed 
by 60 Moroccans who said they saw her 
land or start or who went with her in 
little boats. Miss Gleitz said she knew one 
Englishman had seen her do it. He was 
a young boy. She described him, but 
he couldn’t be found. Last year Miss 
Gleitz said she had swum the English 
Channel but refused to put her statement 





in an affidavit. 


Hockey sisi 


When the hockey season ended last 
year, with the Ottawa Senators world’s 
champions, critics said “Watch the Ran- 
gers.” The blue-shirted New York team 
were picked to win this year because they 
were fast and clever, because their centre, 
Frank Boucher, is the smartest poke- 
checker in the game, because their two 
bald defense men, Ivan (“Ching”) John- 
son and Clarence (“Taffy”) Abel, are 
heavy and efficient, because Bill Cook, who 
skates with the rhythm of a moose run- 
ning, is the highest-paid team captain in 
the National Hockey League, because Bun 
Cook, his brother who looks like Lindbergh 
and is engaged to be married, is surpassed 
as a skater only by the famed Howie 
Morenz of the Montreal Canadiens. All 
season big crowds (from six to fifteen 
thousand) have cheered the Rangers in 
their home games but until two weeks ago 
the Rangers did not do much to justify the 
hopes placed in them. 

When a hockey season ends the teams 
ranked second and third in each group 
play each other for the right to play the 
leading team for the group championship. 
There are two groups, American and In- 
ternational. The Montreal Maroons beat 


| the Canadiens for the championship in the 


International group and in the American 
group the Rangers inspired suddenly to 


“In three years there won’t be a sand- | 

















THE SELBY SHOE CO 
991 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send book No. E-91, ‘‘Feet 
the New Source 

Smartness.”” 

Name e 


Address 


City SS 





GIVE YOUR LOVELY 
GOWNS A CHANCE ! 


EALLY, do you think it is fair for 
you to expect even the prettiest of 
garments to look well on you if you are 
hobbling along, flinching, suffering 
with foot aches? 


is helping one and a half million women 
to the fullest enjoyment of their pretty 
clothes, It is giving them the full activ- 
ity of youth; it is giving them smart- 
ness and charm. 


You have active, vigorous feet when 
you wear the Paris-New York styled 
Arch Preserver Shoe, because this shoe 
has a special concealed arch bridge that 
prevents sagging, a flat inner sole that 
prevents pinching, and a metatarsal 
support that prevents distortion— 
patented features found in no other 
shoe. 


Your feet are happy, and they carry 
you along buoyantly, eagerly—to the 
fullest enjoyment in work and the 
keenest delight in fun. 


Every woman should read the interesting 
booklet, *‘ Feet—the New Source of Youth 
and Smartness.”’ Send for it and name of 
dealer who has the latest styles in Arch 


*Preserver Shoes for you and your chil- 


dren. 





There is only one Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. Its principles 
of construction are fully 
protected by patents. No 
shoe is an Arch Preserver 
Shoe unless stamped with 
the trade-mark. 
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We Cinieaiee 
Your Dog Will Eat 


Sergeant’s 
Dog Food 


It is not only natural that the makers of Sergeant's 
Dog Medicines should make a Dog Food, but it is 
equally natural that they should make the best dog 
food on the market. For more than fifty years the 
Pelk Miller Products Corporation has been seriously 
studying dogs and their diseases. We have learned 
that a large part of dog ailments are caused by im- 
proper feeding. Long experience has taught us what 
dogs should be fed. 


A Complete Ration 


Sergeant’s Dog Food contains clean, freshly cooked 
beef and whole wheat flour, together with other ingre- 
dients mixed in just the right proportions. A dog can 
live and thrive on Sergeant’s Dog Food and water. 


Keep Your Dog in “Show Form” 


Sergeant's Dog Food produces bone and muscle. It 
makes for lots of pep and vitality. Your dog's teeth 
will last longer. His digestion will be better. He will 
have a glossier, healthier coat. Ideal for puppies after 
weaning. 


To Kennel Owners: 


and those who own more than one dog and who find 
feeding a problem, we can supply Sergeant’s Dog Food 
in bulk. Write us for prices on fifty, one hundred, five 
hundred, a thousand or two thousand pounds. 


Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to write for a free copy 
of Polk Miller’s Famous Dog Book. 
It contains the accumulated expe- 
rience of fifty years. In clear, non- 
technical language it tells the 
symptoms of dog diseases and the 
best treatment for each. ‘There 
are useful articles on feeding, 
breeding and rearing dogs. This 
book has been the guide for mil- 
lions of doglovers. It has saved 
the lives of untold thousands of 
valuable animals. It is free. 





Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog Food are onsale at 
dealers everywhere. If you cannot obtain them, write 
direct. Address Polk Miller Products Corp., 1265 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Write for Free Sample of Sergeant’s Dog Food 





Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 


A medici every dog ailment” 
me icine for ry dog ad 
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justify predictions, beat Pittsburgh and 
then “Boston. 

Tired after the long ride from Boston 
in one of the Canadian night-trains that 
stop at many junctions, on edge after the 
four hard games they had just played with 
only one day’s rest between each game, the 
Rangers skated into the Montreal Forum 
feeling that it would be hard for them to 
get going. They were cut up and gashed 
—Johnson with the lobe of his nose torn 
through by a skate-point, Bun Cook with 
a charley-horse, Frank Boucher with a 
stitch over his eye. They were tired also 
from the strain of playing before the 
hostile and unsportsmanlike crowd in Bes- 
ton which threw garbage and bottles on 
the ice, hit the referee in the head with 
bread soaked in near-beer, and kept quiet 
when the visiting team scored a goal. 

Against the heavier Maroons the Rang- 
ers lost the first game, 2—o. In the second 
game each team had a goal when Goalie 
Chabot of the Rangers was hit in the 
eye with a puck, taken to the hospital. 
Coach Lester Patrick, famed defense man 
in his day, put on the goalie’s pads, kept 
goal for his team, stopped all rushes, was 
wildly cheered. In the overtime period 
Johnson passed to Boucher who whipped 
the puck into the Montreal goal, winning 
the game 2—1, with two games left to 
play. 





° 





Mexico v. U.S. 


More than one Mexican spectator stood 
up and yelled: “We would rather lose than 
watch that gringo play.” 

The gringo in question was Robert 
Kinsey, of U. S. birth, but a member of 
the Mexican Davis Cup Team. His play 
last week in the tennis matches against the 
U. S. was indifferent, almost sour. William 
Tatem Tilden II ran him razzle-frazzle 
in three straight sets. That was the begin- 
ning of a clean sweep for the U. S. at 
Mexico City. John Hennessy conquered 
Ricardo Tapia, schoolboy, and later, with 
less trouble, Gringo Kinsey. Wilmer Al- 
lison won a tough match from Alfonso 
Unda. In the doubles, Captain Tilden and 
Arnold N. Jones disposed of Unda and 
Kinsey. 

U. S. Ambassador to Mexico Dwight 
Whitney Morrow watched some of the 
matches. Mexicans enjoyed the sizzling 
exhibition battles between U. S. players 
more than the Davis Cup walk-away. 


EDUCATION — 








Rhodes Scholars 


No Rhodes scholar is to be trusted in 
the editorial department of a U. S. news- 
paper, for his association with Englishmen 
may be presumed to have made him an 
unpatriotic propagandist. In education he 
is even more dangerous, for the young 
people of the U. S. are an impressionable 
lot. He might be given a business job if 
the concern had no foreign trade and never 
touched a foreign bond. If he should be- 
come a laborer, he might poison union 
minds with European socialism. As a scien- 
tist he would have to be watched, for 
there is no telling what dastardly machines 
he might sell to the enemies of the U. S. 
Even as a barber, his chatting to customers 


might lead to the fermenting of the un- 
American ideas. What, then, can a Rhodes 
Scholar do when he returns to the U.S. 
after three years at Oxford? Practically 
nothing—if the words of Congressn 1n 
Fred Albert Britten of Illinois and the eai- 
torials of William Randolph Hearst's 
newspapers are carried to a logical con- 
clusion. 

Congressman Britten stood up in the 
House of Representatives, three weeks 
ago, and said: “Run down the newspapers 
who oppose this legislation [for the 
benefit of the U. S. Navy], look into their 
editorial departments and you will find 
Rhodes scholarship men, British subjects, 
propagandists and pacifists controlling 
them.” Mr. Britten particularly mentioned 
the New York Times, New York World, 
Baltimore Sun. 

Last week Mr. Hearst’s Washington 
Herald seized Mr. Britten’s speech with 
a cry of joy, and spread the Rhodes Schol- 
arship paragraph in extra big and extra 
black type as a text for an editorial which 
covered the entire top-half of a page. 

But Mr. Hearst himself has been accused 
of using his papers to exert improper in- 
fluence upon the foreign relations of the 
U. S. In February, President Coolidge 
made a speech criticizing but not naming 
certain newspapers. The speech was taken 
to be a rebuke to Mr. Hearst for having 
published fake Mexican “documents.” 
Last week the Hearst editorial had the 
effrontery to link that same Coolidge 
speech with Britten Anglophobia, implying 
that both were directed at the New York 
Times, New York World, Baltimore Sun. 


——<€ 


Done and Felt 


The results of two surveys to determine 
how university students spend their time 
and what they feel about certain mental 
and physical problems were announced last 
week. 

At the University of Idaho the average 
24-hour day of 100 men and women stu- 
dents was divided as follows: 





MEN WOMEN 

Hr. Min. Hr. Min. 
ee ee eer ras 8:15 8:25 
I Me eo re 3:05 2:55 
Re. cc vhacepyer ces 3:05 2:40 
ONO. CU. ork o's ei 4.6 2:50 2:15 
Sree ee oe 1335 1:30 
”, ae ees 1:00 1:45 
EE = ies or area bins OP 40 55 
1 POOP ee oa ee Pee Re 10 35 
en eer eee 5 fe) 
TT Oe ee 10 10 
Extra-curricular .......... 25 5 
Fraternity, sorority........ 15 5 
Correspondence .......... 10 20 
WHE? SiwacnstGaekeeub cs 30 30 
eo a ee Tee Pee tS 22:10 


There were several other classifications 
in which not many minutes were spent. 

At the University of Toronto, Canada, 
Psychologist J. W. Bridges asked 168 stu- 
dents to answer some questions the an- 
swers to which could be considered 
“symptomatic.” 

The results among the men: 

Have you ever had any great mental 
shock? Yes, 11. No, o. 

Did you ever have the habit of twitch- 
ing your face, neck or shoulders? Yes, 
12. No, 6. 

Do you feel happy most of the time? 
Yes, 3. No, 11. 
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canto 

Is it casy to make you laugh? Yes, 6. 
No, 21. 

Have you ever been afraid of going 
insane? Yes, 8. No, 3. 

The results among the women: 

Do you dream often? Yes, 35. No, 53. 

Is your head apt to ache on one side? 
Yes, 4. No, 25. 

Did you ever allow a boy to make love 
to you? Yes, 59. No, o. 

Did you ever make love to a person of 
the same sex? Yes, 3. No, 22. 

Are you ever bothered by a feeling that 
things are not real? Yes, 13. No, 31. 

Do you think you have too much trouble 
in making up your mind? Yes, 29. No, 
56. 





AERONAUTICS 
Flights, Fliers 


More than 150 lives were saved by 
parachutes last year, and so a week ago 
Sergeant Archie Atherton, crack para- 
chutist of the U.S. Marine Corps, opened 
a school for parachuting in San Diego, 
Calif. Sergeant Atherton is known as the 
originator of “spot landing” and averaged 
adrop a day for a year. 








Lt. Eyre reached for his map, missed it; 
it slipped into a corner of his cockpit. Two 
thousand feet over Essex, England, he 
undid his safety straps and reached again. 
Unintentionally he pressed the control 
stick forward. The plane stalled with a 
start and an astonished flier found himself 
catapulted into midair. With presence of 
mind he pulled his parachute cord, landed 
unhurt, lighted a cigaret, and addressed a 
gaping rustic: “I wonder where my kite’s 
gone.” 


For three months, in the gold rush of 
"49, George Gordon Gardner toiled his 
way across the continent. Last week his 
granddaughter, Miss Sue Hill, flew from 
Piedmont, Calif., to New Brunswick, N. J., 
ina mail plane, completing the trip in 34 
hours’ flying. 


Landing is far more difficult than flying, 
but new instruments tested last week in 
Paris promise to make it easy. Henry 
Farman, air pioneer, and half a dozen 
French army pilots tested instruments that 
can be used in darkest night or fog, be- 
cause they make sight unnecessary. Where 
the pilot has confidence that a clear field 
lies below, he can trust the new instru- 
ments to register exact distances from the 
ground. 


Five thousand ports of shelter are now 
available for American airmen. The De- 








partment of Commerce last week listed 
1,075 airports and nearly 4,000 other fields 
adequate for landing. California leads the 
nation with 115 air fields, Texas has go, 
and Pennsylvania 68. 

Schools are also plentiful, the biggest 
being in Marshall, Mo., the Marshall Fly- 
Ing School, now in its third year, with 263 | 
students. 
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by the shortest, swiftest route 





Westward four days across the 
blue Pacific, the stately palms of 
fair Hawaii nod their fronds 
against a summer sky. There 
cool glorious days of sport 
await you. Golf, polo, tropic 
game fishing, motoring over 
paved highways. Tropic gar- 
dens... colors everywhere, Ha- 
waii, enchanting playground of 
the Pacific! 

Think of it! Hawaii is only four 
days from San Francisco on the 
magnificent Malolo. And it is 
but eight days from New York. 


The Malolo is the fastest pas- 
senger vessel ever built in the 
United States. She and her sister 
ships provide the most luxuri- 
ous fleet that ever served Hawaii 
and the South Seas. 


Let this year mark the happy 
event of your Hawaiian holiday. 
All-expense independent tours 
from $275. We will arrange all 
the details of your trip, includ- 
ing hotel reservations and inter- 
island cruises. 


There are one or more Matson 
sailings from San Francisco ev- 
ery week. (The Malolo sails on 
alternate Saturdays). Also regu- 
lar sailings from Seattle. 


ATS &weBS A 
and the South Seas 


The shortest, quickest and most in- 
teresting way. Regular service 19 
days from San Francisco to Sydney 
with stops at Honolulu, Samoa and 
Fiji enroute. «Also 17-day express 
service. Fast ships — commodious 
quarters— Matson superior service, 
Sailings every 21 days. 


- the magnificent 


MALO LO 








The welcome to Honolulu—colorful, unique 


Features of the Malolo 


Accommodations for 600 first class passen- 
gers. Seven decks for passengers’ use. 
Elevators serve all decks. Motion picture 
theatre. Ballroom, completely equipped 
gymnasium, children's playroom and huge 
Pompeian swimming pool. A telephone at 
the head of every bed. 150 private bath- 
rooms. More deck space for its size than 
any ship afloat. Excellent meals. Dining 
room seats all passengers at one time. 


Matson Line 


Hawaii « South 


Seas * Australia 


For information about Matson tours inquire at our nearest office or at any travel agency 


Write Matson Navigation Company, Dept. 26-C, at any of the following addresses 
215 Market Street, San Francisco—535 Fifth Avenue, New York—140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
510 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles—1319 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 
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BUSINESS 


Better Sellers 


AMERICAN Prosperity: Its CAUSES 
AND CONSEQUENCES—Paul. M. Mazur— 
Viking Press ($2.50). 

The Theme. In his “explanation” the 
author, a smooth-faced banker of the Wall 
Street house of Lehman Bros., confesses: 
“T have not proven prosperity, though I 
think others have. You will discover 
among other things that I believe in ex- 
aggeration in advertising; and since a title 
has largely an advertising function to ful- 
fill, I believe there is some justification in 
my exaggerated title.” 

Fortunes have been lost in advertising— 
but not when the product is as sound and 
as timely as Mr. Mazur’s book. 

His theme is simple, incredibly simple, 
even when put into academic formulae 
(which he does not use). 

The U. S. owes its present prosperity 
chiefly to mass production methods. Ergo 
mass production must be maintained. 

Stimulation of customers’ constant 
cravings for products, by increased adver- 
tising and selling effort, is the way to keep 
mass production humming. Ergo more 
selling effort, more advertising, more style 
changes—more sales cost. 

Selling price depends on production cost 
plus sales cost. Competition does not per- 
mit the raising of the selling prices. Ergo 
either production cost or sales cost must 
be reduced. 

But selling cost must be increased, as 
stated above. Ergo reduce production cost. 

But production cost is already as low 





in a particular industrial unit as is feasible 
under present conditions. Ergo merge in- 
dustrial units and thereby effect economies 
otherwise impossible. 

Merge not only productions units. Merge 





ET | 











Paut M. Mazur 
Merge sidewise, up and down, 
round and round. 


also raw material units, selling units, con- 
sumers’ units. Merge them sidewise—like 
with like—horseshoe maker with horseshoe 
maker. Merge them up and down—coal 
miner, iron miner, pig iron founder, horse- 
shoe forger, blacksmith, teamster. Merge 
them round and round—blacksmith, nail 

















Lillibridge, Advertising 


[37 } 
No Man Sells Merchandise 


HERE is tremendous sig- 

nificance to the business 
man, and particularly to the 
advertiser, in this simple state- 
ment from one of Emerson’s 
Journals: 

“Tf a man carefully examine 
his thoughts he will be sur- 
prised to find how much he 
lives in the future. His well- 
being is always ahead.” 

It is this fact that makes 
markets and that opens up op- 
portunities for new businesses, 
and for the expansion of old 
businesses whose responsible 
executives have overlooked this 
important fact about human 
nature. 


Actually, we do not, any of 
us, sell merchandise; we sell 


Tomorrow’s welfare and 'To- 
morrow’s pleasures. 
“k ok ok 

As an advertising agency, we 
are not interested merely in 
helping our clients to maintain 
their present success through 
advertising; we aim to help 
them to a bigger future by 
developing new markets and 
opening up new opportunities. 
Advertising may be a factor, 
or it may not; but marketing 
imagination is sure to be. We 
place marketing imagination 
above advertising in insuring 
the future prosperity of a busi- 
ness. Advertising may follow, 
but imagination must chart 
the course. 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 








maker, harness maker, feedman, stable- 
man, veterinarian, buggy maker, cabby. 

The first phalanxes are already merging 
into formation. And what a fight there 
will be when one huge phalanx starts step- 
ping on another phalanx’s toes! Automo- 
bile v. billiard table (go out and play v. 
stay home and play). Apartment v. baby 
carriage (a baby cannot be taken for a 
ride on a roof). Meat v. vegetable (doc- 
tors disagree). Radio v. cross-word puzzle. 

What to do with too much calls for as 
great courage and acumen as what to do 
with Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. Mr. 
Mazur draws a comparison: ‘Europe’s 
problem is that of the man whose farm 
and workshop have been destroyed and 
whose family demands the prime necessi- 
ties, food, shelter, and clothing; whereas 
America’s problem is that of the potentate 
who must not only maintain but even 
increase the magnificence of his palace and 
whose family demands all the furbelows 
and gewgaws that had once been luxuries 
but have now become necessities.” 

The Significance. Let a man mention 
prosperity in the U. S. today, and 20,000,- 
ooo people will cry “myth,” while 100,- 
000,000 will cry: “Isn’t it grand!” Mr. 
Mazur takes prosperity for granted, 
though he admits that it contains a few 
dark spots. Keen in his own perceptions, 
he writes in a style that is easy and pleas- 
ant to grasp. He gives this booming coun- 
try better advice than can be found in a 
fifty-foot shelf of the works of eminent 
boosters. 

The Author is at that early middle 
stage of Wall Street power where he dry- 
washes his hands with dignity. Aged 35, 
Harvard graduate of 1914, he has also 
written a book, Principles of Organization 
Applied to Modern Retailing, which had 
a large effect on department store manage- 
ment. 


Pops, Blares 

Because “analysis of our sales shows 
that about 60°% of the clerks’ selling is 
practically automatic,” and because, never- 
theless, they wished to preserve certain 
flourishes of salesmanship, the United 
Cigar Stores Co. last week installed (in 
Manhattan) its first series of a new type 
of automatic cigaret machine. The cus- 
tomer inserts the required number of 
nickels in the proper machine; out drops 
his package of “Three Castles”; out pops 
a voice from the machine saying, ‘Thank 
you—corked tips protect the lips.” It 
blares from a phonographic attachment. 
Or if he prefers “Barking Dogs” he hears, 
“Thank you—good & mild.” “It’s toast- 
ed” follows the delivery of “Lucky 
Strikes.” 


<> 








Atchison’s $1o 

Thirteen of those 15 grave men who 
have been directing the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co, to crescent pros- 
perity last week made themselves com- 
fortable in the directors’ room of the 
company’s Manhattan suite and, having 
digested the predigested reports of the 
road’s efficacy during the past year, made 
a decision-which they knew would be pleas- 
ing to their stockholders who are to meet 
at Topeka, Kan., the last Thursday of this 
month. 

Among those Atchison directors are such 
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bishops of U. S. finance as: William Ben- 
son Storey, President of the Atchison; Ed- 
ward Julius Berwind, Manhattan holder 
of coal, shipping and transportation enter- 
prises; William Chapman Potter, Presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust of Manhattan; 
Arthur Twining Hadley, President Emer- 
itus of Yale; Charles Steele, Morgan 
partner; Henry Smith . Pritchett, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation since 
1906; and Myron Charles Taylor, Chair- 
man of U.S. Steel’s finance committee. 

Their prudence is undebatable. Last 
week they raised the dividend rate on 
Atchison common shares to $10 per share 
and no one doubted that this rate would 
be maintained for many a year. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is 
the richest of U.S. railroads. Its assets 
are approximately a billion and a quarter 
dollars. It has 2.324.095 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding. Great institu- 
tions as well as little people own that 
stock. It yields them now $23,240,950 
each year. 

And 33 years ago the road was bank- 
rupt, made so by the panic of 1893. A 
foreclosure sale wiped out hobbling debts; 
a new management revitalized it. Some- 
one with good persuasive powers brought 
the late Edward Payson Ripley (1845- 
1920), to be its president. Ever since, the 
Atchison has paid its preferred dividends. 
Common dividends began in 1901, with 
$3.50. They changed successively to $4 
$4.50, $6, $5, $5.50, $6, then (3 years ago) 
$7. For more than a year there have been 
extra $3 dividends on the common stock. 
That extra—fruit of “Old Man” Ripley’s 
tillage, of present President William Ben- 
son Storey’s cultivation—the Atchison di- 
rectors by their action last week regular- 
ized. 


Montana Power 


Since last autumn, the stock-market 
price of John D. Ryan’s* Montana Power 
Co. shares have gone up and down queerly. 
Since January 1 their quotations have 
ranged between $102.25 and $169.50. 
Last week, trading in the stock became 
steady at $165.50 a share; and pat upon 
that situation, Mr. Ryan who theretofore 
had always smiled mockingly at offers to 
buy the company, let it be known that 
he and other directors had agreed to sell 
out to the American Power & Light Co., 
for the equivalent of $166 a share. That 
is, they were trading each of their Mon- 
tana Power shares for two shares of a new 
issue which the American Power & Light 
Was issuing; and a_ banking-syndicate 
(Bonbright & Co., White, Weld & Co. and 
National City Co.) was willing to pay $83 
for each of those new American Power 
& Light shares. Mr. Ryan, in Manhat- 
tan last week, recommended that other 
Montana Power share-holders make the 
trade. They as a group would be getting 
somewhat more than $82,000,000 for their 


property, and to him that seemed a good 
deal, 

To Sidney Z. Mitchell, another director 
of Montana Power, it was doubly a good 
deal. Mr. Mitchell is chairman of the 
American Power & Light Co., and has 
long maneuvered to persuade Mr. Ryan 
to sell out. Montana Power, which Mr. 


, "Not to be confused with Thomas Fortune 
Ryan, street-railway consolidator, Congo dia- 
mond-mine owner, financier. 
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Steel from 
the same heat 
NOT alloyed 


with copper 


OES this prove anything to you? The two sheets 
pictured above were exposed to the weather for the same 
length of time. They were identical in manufacture, the 

same gauge and from the same heat—the only difference being 


the alloy of copper. 


It proves the excellence of this material for 


Black and Galvanized 


STEEL SHEETS 


and Roofing Tin Plates 
For Better Sheet Metal Work 


Keystone Copper Steel has demonstrat- 
ed its remarkable ability to withstand 
the elements and render maximum dur- 
ability. By skillful alloying; the makers 
have perfected a material that retards 
corrosion, saves replacement costs, and 
gives long service and satisfaction under 
the most exacting conditions of weather 
and wear. 

Use Keystone quality for roofing, sid- 
ing, gutters, spouting, metal lath and 
all construction work; also for flumes, 
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Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 


STEE 


tanks, vaults and culverts—in fact, for 
all uses to which sheet metal is adapted. 
This Company isthe largest and oldest 
manufacturer of Steel Sheets and Tin 
Plates for all known uses. Sold by lead- 
ing metal merchants. 

Write nearest District Sales Office for 
further information, and send for our 
booklet ‘‘Anti-corrosive Metal,’’ show- 
ing results of time and service tests. It 
proves convincingly the superiority of 
rust-resisting KrEysTONE Copper Steel. 
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MERICAN 


. Products 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES:— Chicago. Cincinnatl 
Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York 


Export Representatives—U. 8. Steet Propucts Co., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives — U. 8. Steet Paopuers Co 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
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Hitch a ZAGELMEYER AUTOCAMPTRAILER 
on the back of your carandyoucangocamping any- 
where, No hunting for camping grounds. Dining 
and sleeping quarters are ready wherever you stop. 

Opens in rain without wetting athing. Carries all 


luggage. Travels smoothly at any speed. All the 
luxuries of home—elect ric light, kitchenet te,ice box, 
tabie and lockers. Reds off the ground. ey and mos- 
uito is 4 On display at Outdoor Si cago Coliseum, 
lay? 


*° SEND TODAY for FREE book— 
**Your Next Vacation,’’ and syecial 
coheed for alimited time on Trail- 
ers, Gypsy Cruisers and Pull- jeu 
man Coaches. 


SPECIAL J A Cc Cc 
Zagelmeyer Auto Camp Co. 

PRICES 2404S. Henry St. ’ 

N ow/: Bay City, Michigan 








All Expenses 
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You Know 
The Reason 


Smith safeguarded in- 
vestments are owned by 
investors in every State 
and in more than 50 
countries and territories 
abroad. It is obvious that 
such an achievement 
could only be accom- 
plished through rigid ad- 
herence to conservative 
investment policies. 


Current Offerings 
Yield 614% 


Write today for full 
information and booklet ‘‘1-33’’ 


INFORMATION COUPON 1 


INFORMATION COUPON 


THE F. H.SMITH Co} 


Investment Bankers—Founded 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City i 


Branch offices in other Cities 


vestments only. Send me copy of new l = 


illustrated booklet. 


I 
l 

l | 
j Gentlemen:—I am interested in safe in- I 
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ADDRESS... o0cscccoccssccene “OE-39" 
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Ryan formed in 1912, owns 95% of the 
electric light and power resources of Mon- 
tana; it sells current to Mr. Ryan’s greater 
company, the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. (he is chairman) and its subsidiaries, 


©lInternational 


Joun D. Ryan 
Cheerful pugnacity . . 


serious business. 
including a 120-mile electrified railroad; 
and it has a gg-vear contract to furnish 
power to the electrified portion of the St. 
Paul Railroad. Montana Power is one of 
the largest and most powerful concerns in 
the Northwest. Isolated it is worth a good 
many millions. 

As part of Mr. Mitchell’s American 
Power & Light Co., it is worth several 
millions more. American Power & Light, 
one of the many potent public utilities 
which the omnipotent Electric Bond & 
Share Co. (Sidney Z. Mitchell is its chair- 
man also) “supervises,” recently acquired 
control of the Washington Water Power 
Co., which operates in Washington and 
Idaho, and for a longer time has owned 
the Pacific Power & Light Co., which 
operates in Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
By adding to those companies Montana 
Power, American Power & Light has a 
well-knotted system tying the northwest 
communities snugly together. 

When John D. Ryan’s father migrated 
from Ireland in 1847, two years after the 
great “potato” famine there, the belief 
current abroad was that the U. S. was 
paved with gold. The father found, of 
course, no gold covering the Michigan dis- 
trict where he eventually betook himself. 
But below the surface he found a metal 
far more useful to the industries of man— 
copper. He discovered the rich Baltic 
copper-mine in the Lake Superior copper- 
district, and he managed the Hecla: mine. 
The son, however, when he reached man- 
hood, at first would have nothing to do 
with copper. He preferred to deal with 
another sub-soil wealth—the oil that John 


D. Rockefeller and his partners were sell- 
ing. In that way he met the late Marcus 
Daly, western mine-promoter and Mon- 
tana banker. John D. Ryan in 1901 (when 
he was 37) helped to organize the Daly 
Bank and Trust Co. at Butte, Montana, 
and later became its president. He was 
then, at the beginning of the century, a 
tall, well-set-up young executive given to 
cheerful pugnacity and serious business, 
The late Henry H. Rogers, Standard Oil 
partner, recognized the qualities, and per- 
suaded John D. Ryan to manage the prop- 
erties of the Amalgamated Copper Co. in 
Montana and to fight the late Fritz Au- 
gustus Heinze for control of the Montana 
copper-industry. Manager Ryan won his 
fight. When Henry Rogers died, in 19009, 
Ryan became president of the Amalgamat- 
ed. Next year he dealt with Montana cop- 
per-companies in such a way that Anacon- 
da Copper Mining Co. bought the subsidi- 
aries of the Amalgamated, and after a 
proper interval he became president, then 
chairman, of Anaconda. During little more 
than ten years he has built the company’s 
assets up to more than half a billion dol- 
lars. It produces 15% of the world’s 
copper each year, and is the world’s 
largest producer of silver. 

The War, of course, aided the company’s 
growth. Although he sold copper to the 
Government at half its market value, the 
Great War demand and the elimination of 
costly selling-methods gave the corpora- 
tion great profits. But they were only inci- 
dental to his War efforts. Incidental also 
was the construction of 30 miles of rail- 
road in Wisconsin. The road cost $12,000- 
ooo and carried the precious spruce, logged 
in Wisconsin, to the tracks of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, which 
carried them to the airplane-factories 
which Mr. Ryan was supervising for the 
Government. That the 30 miles of track 
completed an important railroad-connec- 
tion needed by the St. Paul was also an 
afterthought. 


Loree Out 


Lowering darkly, Leonor Fresnel Loree 
quit the Pennsylvania Station in Man- 
hattan last week, leaving behind him in a 
meeting room Presidents William Wallace 
Atterbury of the Pennsylvania, Patrick 
Edward Crowley of the New York Cen- 
tral, Daniel Willard of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and John J. Bernet of the Erie, to- 
gether with M. J. & O. P. Van Sweringen 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio (old Nickel 
Plate) group. They all, with the aid of 
lesser officials who were also present, had 
been discussing the consolidation of the 
railroads that operate between the At- 
lantic and the Mississippi, and north of the 
Ohio—the Eastern roads. For four years 
there have been such discussions and since 
last October Mr. Loree has been taking 
part in them. 

Mr. Loree has objected to the four sys- 
tem railroad plan of the others, fearing 
that the interests of his railroads (Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Wabash) would be 
harmed. Therefore he proposed to arrange 
certain small eastern roads into a fifth sys- 
tem, and so astute a railroad financier is he 
that the heads of the other four temporized 
with him. Mr. Atterbury became his ally. 

Last week Mr. Atterbury, who presided 
at the executive meeting in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, announced that certain 
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but many 
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Dunlops 


VERY FEW PEOPLE DRIVE ROLLS- 
ROYCES. 


VERY FEW OPERATE PALATIAL 
YACHTS. 


VERY FEW MAINTAIN STABLES 
OF PEDIGREED RACE-HORSES. 


IN ALMOST EVERY field 
of enjoyment... the very 
highest-priced... the very 


best... is limited to the few. 


There is only one exception 
... golf. Many, many thou- 
sand golfers play the very 
highest-priced golf-ball... 
the very best golf-ball...the 
imported black Dunlop. 





IMPORTED BLACK 


DUNLOP 








TIME 


compromises agreed to by the N. Y. C., B. 
& O. and C. & O. sufficiently protected the 
Pennsylvania’s interests, that Mr. Loree’s 
interests would not be jeopardized by the 
four systems, and that he was withdraw- 
ing Pennsylvania support from Mr. Loree’s 
fifth system project. 

So Mr. Loree quit the meeting, his eyes 
coldly furious and Mr. Atterbury ordered 
the excellent lunch, prepared by Pennsyl- 
vania chefs, to be served his conferees 
who by eating at his board became his 
guests. 


MILESTONES _ 


Born. To Spinster Estelle Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, famed. militant suffragist, a son, 
Richard Keir Pethick; in December; at 
Woodford Green, Essex, England (see 
p. 14). 
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Married. Estelle Winwood, 45, famed 
actress (Why Marry?, Too Many Hus- 
bands, The Taming of the Shrew; The 
Furies, etc.); to Francis B. Bradley, 
marine solicitor; in Manhattan. 

Marriage Announced. Josef Casimir 
Hofmann, 52, famed pianist, head of the 
Curtis Institute of Music (Philadelphia) ; 
to one Betty Short, 21. They were mar- 
ried four years ago, following his divorce 
from Mrs. Marie Corcoran Eustis Hof- 
mann and have a son, Anton, age 3. 

Died. Baroness de Lenneps, 26, wife of 
Guerra Duval, Brazilian Minister to Ber- 
lin; in an automobile accident; near 
Grenoble, France. 











¢ 

Died. Georgia O’Ramey, 41, musical 
comedy funnywoman, (The Velvet Lady, 
No No Nanette etc.); two hours before 
the opening performance of Nize Girl, in 
which she had a leading role; of heart 
disease; in New Haven. 

Died. Belle Skinner, 47, president of 
the American Committee of Villages 
Liberes, daughter of the late William Skin- 
ner, founder of the Skinner Silk Co.; in 
Paris. In 1919, she adopted the entire 
French village of Hattonchatel, spent 
$1,000,000 restoring it, and was three times 
decorated by the French Government. 

Died. Theodore William Richards, 60, 
famed chemist, winner of the Nobel chem- 
istry prize in 1914 for his table of atomic 
weights, head of the Harvard department 
of chemistry since 1903; following a brief 
illness; in Cambridge. 
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Died. James Ambrose Gallivan, 61, 
U. S. Representative from Massachusetts; 
following a heart attack; in Arlington, 
Mass. A South Boston Democrat, Repre- 
sentative Gallivan was elected to the 
House in 1914, and, except for a two-year 
interval (1921-23), was re-elected each 
term. Picturesque of language, he packed 
the galleries when he spoke. Colleagues 


| on both sides of the aisle mourned him. 





Died. Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 93, 
Chairman of the New York Central Rail- 
road, of pneumonia; in Manhattan (see 





1 p. 12). 














Are you suffering from 


New Blade 
Fallacy? 


It’s a sort of mental paralysis 
w hich prevents a man from reason- 
ing while he shaves. Every man 
who has it, blindly accepts the 
idea that a new blade is good be- 
cause it 1s new, and so misses get- 
ting really fine shaves. 
If he would reason it out he’d realize that 
if an old style razor must be stropped be- 
fore it is used, a safety blade certainly must. 
Because a safety blade is cheap doesn’ t 
mean that it will do what an expensive 
razor can’t. Think it over, 


This is interesting 


Fine razors have edges of tiny invisible 
teeth. ‘Temperature changes, jolts and 
handling get these teeth out of alignment. 
That’s why a blade pulls. Stropping 
smoothes them into line and restores a 
keen cutting edge. 

A few turns on Twinplex puts an edge on a 
NEW blade that is a marvel for smooth 
shaving. And it’s so easy to strop with 
Twinplex. No fussing—no reversing blade. 
Just slip blade in and turn—strops both 
edges at once and reverses blade at every 
turn, just as a barber does. You can’t fail. 


30 seconds a day will keep one blade mar- 
velously keen, for weeks of the smoothest 
shaves you've ever, known. Shaving is 
also easier and quicker with Twinplex, 
for a keen blade is a quick, safe shaver. 
bin can now buy a Twinplex at any deal- 
s for as little as $2.50. It pays for itself 
in a few months and saves more than its 
cost each year thereafter. Other attractive 
‘Twinplex models at $3.50 and $5.00. 


DULL Send for the 
ty HOUSEG 


DULL HOUSE 
and FREE NEW 
blade stropped 





Clever little Dul] House solves the problem of dispos- 
ing of old blades safely. Send 10¢ for it and we will 
also send you FREE one brand NEW blade stropped 
on Twinplex, just to show you what real shaving is. 
Name your razor. 
TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1796 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
Chicago — Montreé ul — London 
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Through the heart 0, 
Shakespeare-Land 


See the “mop” or gala-days in Stratford, 
when roasted oxen and pigs sizzle in the open 
streets... Harvard House, ancestral home of 
the founder of America’s first university... 
Shakespeare’s birthplace and home... un- 
changed for three centuries, preserved for you 
to visit. Then drive over a pleasant rustic 
path through flowered woodlands to roman- 
tic Shottery—where Shakespeare, himself, 
paid court to gentle Anne. 

Coast along verdant English lanes... with 
snow-white clouds and azure skies overhead 
...through quaint, tranquil villages to feudal 
Warwick. Next visit Kenilworth Castle which 
was old in 1266 when besieged by Henry III 
...thence to Leamington, the royal spa. 


You see all this—and more in enchanting 
Shakespeare-land. The Great Western Rail- 
way day-trip from London is quickest, yet 
most comprehensive, and costs only $3.90(rail 
and motor combined). 


Guide No. 65, containing maps and illustra- 
tions, will be gladly sent to you on application 


K.W. C. GRAND, Gen. Agt., 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY of England 











An old English Garden 
furnished the design 
for this charming 
brass Sundial 





N these days it is difficult for lovers of gardens to 
find a Sundial of appropriate and charming design— 
at a reasonable price. But this Sundial is a copy of one 
in a lovely old English garden, whose owner must have 
been a connoisseur in garden things. The price of it is 
only $6.00. Think ofit! A very unusual value. It is made 
of solid brass, 10% inches in diameter and about 6”’ 
thick. Antique brass near edges, becoming polished as it 
approaches the center. Will shine, a spot of beauty, like 
a second sun, in your garden. Gnomon is solid brass sup- 
ported by bird design. Substantial, durable. Will make 
your garden more charming this summer. A splendid gift 
for a garden-loving friend. Send us no money. Simply 
send the coupon below, and we will forward the Sundial 
to you. We give you five days FREE examination. At 
end of that time either return the Sundial to us or send us 
your check for $6.00. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Diamond Merchants, Jewelers and Silversmiths 
Since 1867 
269 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
Send me one of your Sundials, with the under- 
standing that I may keep it five days for free 
examination, and at the end of five days I will 
either return it to you, or send you my check for 
86.00. Please also send me a FREE copy of your 
168-page catalog of jewelry, silverware and gifts. 
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RELIGION 


Again, Jerusalem 


The story of the enlargement of Chris- 
tianity is the story of men moving, think- 
ing things, telling things; always essen- 
tially the story of the men who went out 
from Jerusalem after they had seen Christ 
die and disappear. This Easter, almost as 
if the twist of centuries had reversed the 
lines of force around Jerusalem, the men 





/ who are carrying Christianity into the 


corners of the world were drawn back to 
Palestine. Two hundred delegates, spokes- 
men for powerful Christian forces in 51 
countries, gathered in Jerusalem for the 
International Missionary Council (TIME, 
April 2). 

Francis John McConnell, Methodist 
Episcopal Bishop of Pittsburgh, stated a 
postulate that would surprise and shock 
all sturdy U. S. Fundamentalists: “I come 
from a Nation which is in some respects 
pagan. We subscribe to the doctrine of 
militarism and to the god of materialism, 
and we have given ourselves over to the 
pursuit of wealth. We should not be com- 
placent regarding paganism. . . . Let this 
meeting become a challenge to it.” 

Richard Henry Tawney, famed Profes- 
sor of Economics at the University of 
London, replied to Bishop McConnell by 
voicing an even more damaging criticism 
of contemporary Christianity: “I cannot 
share the complacency of those who talk 
about all the good things we have to offer 
backward peoples, when we cannot point 
out a single country in Europe where 
there is a real Christian civilization oper- 
ating throughout its society. . . . We are 
trying the impossible in offering to save 
the individual, yet leaving the social struc- 
ture pagan. ... It is not possible for 
men and women to accept one standard of 
social ethics in private life and another in 
economic life. . . .” 

Bishop McConnell became specific: 
“Tt’s not the business of the Church to 
say how technical changes shall be made, 
but when we see mills in China where 
American-made investments are earning 
100% we may as well raise the ques- 
i eg 

When the Committee on Christian 
Unity and Industrial Problems, headed by 
Bishop McConnell, presented their 5,000- 
word report, it was adopted without im- 
portant revisions. The report declared 
that it was the obligation of the govern- 
ments of economically advanced countries 
to make certain that less advanced peo- 
ples were protected from social injustice, 
and that they share the fruits of economic 
progress. Further, the report suggested 
that public loans, to be used in unde- 
veloped areas, be made only with the 
knowledge and approval of the League 
of Nations, and subject to the provisions 
which it prescribes. . . 

The effect of Christianity upon tem- 
poral and economic matters was by no 
means the only matter upon which not- 
able opinions were advanced: 

Solemn and deep-voiced Professor Ja- 
bavu, of the South African Native Col- 
lege, pointed out that in his country, while 
there are five blacks to one white, 88% 
of educational funds are spent on whites. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Pugh, who had 


come from the Congo Free State, said 
that in the rural districts there were thou- 
sands of people who could read, but that 
they had no books. 

Surendria Datta, of the National Chris- 
tian Council of India, asserted that Chris- 
tianity and the entire Anglo-Saxon sys- 
tem is now an integral part of his coun- 
try, and would remain there even if Brit- 
ish rule were removed. 

The customary discussion of younger 
generation v. older generation and of 
adolescent sex-difficulties was attended to 
by U. S. Representatives from Yale Uni- 
versity. Said Dr. Luther Allan Weigle, 
dean-elect of the Yale School of Divinity: 
“If the older generation is motor-mad, 
radio-ragged, jumping with jazz and hun- 
gry with lust, we may expect the younger 
generation to go further and faster on the 
same road.” Fay Campbell, secretary of 
the Yale Y. M. C. A., told about sex: “If 
a student comes for help on the sex-ques- 
tion I must not be satisfied with just giv- 
ing him advice, but I must show, for in- 
stance, how he may be helping prostitution 
by buying a scarf made under conditions 
of sweated labor in some Far East fac- 
HN iis 3” 

The most important concerted action 
which the Council accomplished was the 
report which it accepted in a unanimous 
rising vote of findings on the Christian 
message in relation to non-Christian sys- 
tems. This report, which had been awaited 
with some anxiety before the conference 
opened, in part reiterates the findings of 
the Lausanne Conference on Faith and 
Order, held last summer. It declares that 
the messages of Christianity should be 
proclaimed against the background of a 
world-situation which includes: 

1) The modification and, in some cases, 
the dissolution of ancient religions, effected 
by new scientific and commercial influ- 
ences on men’s thought; 

2) Troubled and chaotic conditions due 
to rising nationalism and increasing con- 
sciousness of race and class-oppression; 

3) Youthful reaction against material- 
istic concepts and in favor of reality in 
religion, social justice, human_ brother- 
hood and international peace. 

It had been feared, before the docu- 
ment was presented, that such a subject 
discussed outside of the great ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies would offend conservative 
opinion; or that to avoid this offense, the 
document would be framed in terms cau- 
tious, trite, and without value. That 
neither was the case was due to the pres- 
tige and adroitness of its two sponsors, 
Dr. Robert Elliott Speer, secretary of the 
U. S. Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and the Rt. Rev. William Temple, 
Anglican Bishop of Manchester. Dr. 
Speer, since his graduation from Prince- 
ton in 1889, has attended many a mis- 
sionary conference. He could doubtless 
remember those in which it would have 
been regarded as presumptuous to take 
any serious consideration of the creeds 
which Christianity aims to supplant, and 
even more presumptuous to talk about 
“social justice.” 


At the end of the two weeks’ meeting, 
Dr. John R. Mott, chairman, expressed 
his satisfaction. “It was one of the most 
courageous meetings I have attended in 40 
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years of national and international gather- 
ings.” 


It must not be supposed that the In- 
ternational Missionary Council was at- 
tended only by male persons. Women 
came too, and, as is usually the case when 
women find themselves in surroundings 
conducive to discussion, they talked about 
themselves, about woman’s place in the 
scheme of things. 

Miss Helen Kem, dean of Ehwa 
Women’s College in Korea, lamented the 
fact that, in her country, women were re- 
garded only as the “instruments” of men. 

Mrs. Ochimi Kurbushirm, Tokyo, 
Bachelor of Divinity, pointed out that 
Buddhism, Shintoism and Confucianism 
never gave women a place as persons, as 
Christianity did. 

Miss Pao Tselg, a descendant of famed 
Philosopher Tsing and the founder of a 
school for well-bred Chinese girls, ob- 
served that Confucius in all his teachings 
mentioned women only twice. She quoted 
his maxim: “It is very difficult to keep 
company with women or with small- 
minded men.” And she recalled his reply 
to King Wu, when this worthy had men- 
tioned the aid, which he received in ruling, 
from a council of 10 persons: “. . . There 
are only 9, for 1 is a woman.” 


o—— 





Wise Decision 

In Caldwell, N. J., the members of the 
First Presbyterian Church met to decide 
what to do with their benevolence budget 
of $5,500. By a vote that was three less 
than unanimous, they decided to discon- 
tinue their annual contribution of $250 to 
the New Jersey Anti-Saloon League. 
“The League,” they said, “is no longer a 
charitable organization. . . .” 

Commented the New York Herald 
Tribune: “A wise decision. . . . Many 
thoughtful ministers and laymen have ex- 
pressed the belief of late that in support- 
ing the dry and other sumptuary causes, 
the churches have compromised their 
moral appeal; that if one would persuade 
the spirit he should not at the same time 
threaten the body. . . .” 


— 


U.S. Catholics 


There are now 19,689,049 Roman Cath- 
olics living in the United States, excluding 
the Philippine Islands; this is 205,735 
more than there were last year. Last year, 
33,991 non-Catholics were converted and 
became Catholics. 

Of the total number, 1,273,291 live in 
the Archdiocese of New York, 1,250,000 
in the Archdiocese of Chicago. No other 
Archdiocese has more than a million Cath- 
olics in it. 

There are 2,281,837 pupils in U. S. 
Catholic day schools and colleges. 

There are 18,293 Catholic Churches and 
25,773 Catholic priests in the U. S. 

Young men to the number of 14,432 
are studying for the priesthood in 136 
theological seminaries. 

There are 615 Catholic hospitals, 147 
Catholic homes for the aged and 351 Cath- 
olic orphan asylums caring for 51,961 
U.S. Catholic children. 

These statistics were published last 
fortnight in the Official Catholic Directory 
lor 1928, 
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White Teeth Deceive 


BECAUSE... 





Although their teeth may be flash- 
ing white, 4 persons out of 5 after 
forty and thousands younger pay 
heavy toll to Pyorrhea. This dis- 
ease of neglect attacks the gums. 

So as a matter of safety use the 
dentifrice that cleans teeth white 
and at the same time helps to firm 
gums—Forhan’s for the Gums. 

If used regularly and in time this 
dentifrice keeps gums alive and 
healthy. As you know, Pyorrhea 
seldom attacks healthy gums. See 
your dentist every six months and 
start using Forhan’s for the Gums 
morning and night. Geta tube from 
your druggist—35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’ < for the 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Martine. A country girl who fell in 
love with a casual journalist and who 
married a yokel she didn’t like when the 
journalist turned his attention to a bright- 
er flame—that is what this quiet but very 
human little French play is about. But 
there is apparently some consequence of 
translation and _ transportation which 
leaves such plays weak. The American 
Laboratory Theatre presents this one with 
a cast that is clever but amateurish. 

eee eae 

March Hares. In 1921, this playfully 
preposterous comedy by Harry Wagstaff 
Gribble made two appearances on the 
Manhattan stage. Twice, with strenuous 
and pathetic spasms, like a fish in the grass, 
it flopped. There was a fairly unanimous 
feeling that the play would have lasted 
longer had it been played with more cun- 
ning and dexterity. When it became known 
that Richard Bird and Vivian Tobin were 
to appear in a second revival, theatregoers 
anticipated something that might brighten 
the last long week in Lent. 

To some extent, their anticipations were 
rewarded. There was Geoffrey Wareham 
and Janet Rodney, his fiancée, an absurd 
and temperamental pair, a burden though 
a source of merriment to the girl’s bewil- 
dered mother. The situation in this little 
group became tense with the arrival of 
Claudia Kitts, friend to Janet, and foolish 
Edgar Fuller, Geoffrey’s visitor. Claudia 
looked at Geoffrey Wareham with timid 
but tenacious adoration. Squealing soulful 
come-ons, she eaused a scene to occur 
wherein Geoffrey slapped Miss Rodney’s 
cheeks. Further complications were en- 
gendered when the pasty Mr. Fuller made 
a pass at Claudia. Not until her hitherto 
unmentioned husband arrives upon the 
scene, thereby precipitating one of the 
most comic lines of contemporary drama, 
does the demure insanity of March Hares 
become quieted in a final readjustment. 

Though Author Gribble was said to 
have supervised the direction of the pres- 
ent production, many faults could be 
found in the manner of its production. 
The leading members of the cast some- 
times flung their lines about with just such 
misplaced vigor as a hammer thrower 
might use in hurling a toy balloon; they 
reached for comedy like a first baseman 
trying to catch a butterfly. Josephine Hull 
played Mrs. Rodney with great cunning, 
while Dorothy Stickney, who was a mad 
murderess in Chicago, brought down cheers 
for making Claudia Kitts as raucous as a 
finger nail dragged across a blackboard. 


Ill Eagels 


Hailed before the Equity Council to 
explain why she had deserted the road 
company of Her Cardboard Lover, why 
she had lounged in Milwaukee and then re- 
turned to Manhattan while her show went 
westward without her, Actress Jeanne 
Eagels languidly stated her defense. She 
had been ill, she said, and had not been 
able to appear. ~The producers, Gilbert 
Miller and Albert Herman Woods, should 
have hired an understudy. 

Actress Eagels is famed for her out- 
bursts of temperament as well as for her 














brilliant acting. Once, playing on Broad- 
way, she walked off the stage in the middle 
of a scene because she wanted a glass of 
water. Her most recent eccentricity had 
caused Her Cardboard Lover to end its 
tour, and had deprived the producers and 
the other members of the cast of profits 
which they deserved to gain (Time, April 
2). The Equity Council conferred and 
came to a decision: Actress Eagels should 
be fined $2,000 and suspended from mem- 
bership until September 1, 1929. This is 
the most severe penalty which the Equity 
Council has ever seen fit to impose. 

Informed of a decree that will prevent 
her appearing on any stage with actors 
who belong to the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion, Jeanne Eagels was unregenerate. She 
called the verdict “ridiculous and unjust.” 
She said: “No handful of actors for whom, 
with a few exceptions, I have no respect, 
can keep me from Broadway. I'll be back 
in a new play by Christmas. . . .” 

a 

Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
portant, 

SERIOUS 

Coguette—Helen Hayes in the true 
tragedy of a small-town belle whose father 
causes her to commit suicide after her 
lover has seduced her (Time, Nov. 21). 

TWELVE THovusAND—The history of the 
U. S. revolution transplanted to the palace 
of an unscrupulous Prussian Prince (Time, 
March 26). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Eugene O'Neill 
looks at a somewhat masochistic lady and 
the lovers who have not made her happy. 
Produced by the Theatre Guild, furnished 
with soliloquies and asides, played by 
Lynn Fontanne and others for five hours 
a day (Treg, Feb. 13). 

Other well-regarded serious plays: Civic 
ReperTORY PropuctTions, Marco MuiL- 
LIONS. 

MELODRAMA 

THE TRIAL OF Mary DucGAN—A chorus 
girl being double-cross-examined in a 
courtroom (TiME, Oct. 3) 

INTERFERENCE—The haughty upper 
classes passing poisoned  demi-tasses 
(Tim_, Oct. 31). 

THE SILENT Hovse—In which a China- 
man finds ways that are dark (Time, Feb. 
20). 

Other able 
THE FUurRIEs. 


melodramas: DRACULA, 
FUNNY 

Tue ComMAND To Love—How a diplo- 
mat mixes business with somewhat ardent 
pleasure (TIME, Oct. 3). 

THE Roya Famity—Exciting moments 
in the home life of our better mimes 
(TiME, Jan. 9g). 

Parts Bounp—A victory for both sides 
in the tie that binds (Time, Jan. 9). 

THE BACHELOR FATHER—‘Whose baby 
are you?” played ona silver piccolo (TIME, 
March 12). 

Other funny plays: BurLEesque, THE 
SHANNONS OF Broapway, THE QUEEN’S 
HUSBAND. 

MUSICAL 

Hot stuff and nonsense: Funny Face, 
Good News, Rain or Shine, Manhattan 
Mary, Keep Shufflin’, Rosalie. 

Dulcet and decorative: Show Boat, A 
Connecticut Yankee, The Three Musket- 
eers. 
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Alice in Wonderland 


Sotheby’s auction rooms, in London, are 
in a large house, full of dark carpeted pas- 
sages, like tunnels under the ground. One 
of these passages leads to the big gallery 
which, one day last week, was inhabited by 
a curious and excited crowd. The walls of 
the gallery were covered with brown 
burlap and old paintings. In front was an 
oak pulpit and the auctioneer. 

The people who had come to bid were 
sitting around a long U-shaped table below 
the auctioneer’s pulpit; behind them was a 
crowd of 300 spectators. The most impor- 
tant prospective bidders were four: B. D. 
Maggs, representing Maggs Brothers of 
London; W. Roberts, London bibliophile, 
representing Gabriel Wells, Manhattan 
book dealer; E. H. Dring, president of 
Quaritch’s, London dealers in rarities, 
reputed to be representing the British 
Museum; and a squat man with a pince 
nez, Dr. Abraham Wolf Rosenbach, one of 
the members of the famed Rosenbach Co., 
Philadelphia dealers in rare books. 

“Now, number 318,” said the auction- 
eer. 

“A hundred pounds,” said Mr. Maggs, 
as if he had been voicing a contradiction. 

Dr. Rosenbach raised him a hundred. 
Mr, Maggs jumped another hundred. After 
£1,000, Mr. Maggs tried to slow down the 
bidding, but Dr. Rosenbach went on rais- 
ing him, £100 or more at a time. When 
Dr. Rosenbach bid £1,500, Mr. Maggs 
kept silent and the auctioneer announced 
that Dr. Rosenbach had bought a first 
edition copy of Alice in Wonderland by 
Lewis Carroll, inscribed by the author to 
his friend, Mrs. Dinah Maria Mulock 
Craik, author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Then the auctioneer raised his hand and 
lowered his voice. 

“Number 319,” he said. 

“Five thousand pounds,” said one of the 
men at the table, in a voice that sounded 
as though he thought the matter was now 
settled for good and all. “Six thousand,” 
said another. “Seven thousand,” said the 
third. 

It was very much like a game of leap- 
frog; each jump was £1,000. Mr. Dring 
would jump first, Mr. Maggs would out- 
bid him, then Dr. Rosenbach would go 
over both of them. Dr. Rosenbach never 
outbid the proxy of the British Museum 
until his English competitor had done so. 
After £10,000, the price went up more 
slowly. “Ten thousand and a hundred,” 
said Mr. Dring. “And a hundred,” said 
Mr. Maggs. Dr. Rosenbach took off his 
glasses; “And a hundred,” he whispered. 

For one round, each raised the other 
£10, as if they were all nearing the limit. 
The gallery sat back, talking and sighing. 
They wanted to see the Museum get it, 
not to have it leave England; but they 
began to see that there was no way to 
pass the bids of the collectors. Sure 
enough, at £12,500 Mr. Dring stopped and 
Mr. Roberts, looking out for his American 
client, picked up the bid. Mr. Maggs 
dropped out at £13,500. Mr. Roberts and 
Dr. Rosenbach went faster, like two 
puppies chasing each other around a tree. 
“Fifteen thousand,” said Dr. Rosenbach, 
“Fifteen thousand, two hundred,” said Mr. 








Build this charming home in your 
favorite vacation land ... live in it 


this summer 


Here’s the summer home that you have 
always wanted. An attractive bunga- 
low, convenient in plan and artistic in 
appearance. Carefully built and care- 
fully finished in every detail. This 
charming Hodgson Home can be yours 
—this summer. 

And, more important still, this home 
can be erected without a single build- 
ing worry. No bother about contrac- 
tors or specifications. No tedious esti- 
mates. No bothersome delays. In fact 
the Hodgson method eliminates the 
thousand and one details which make 
home building such a dreaded task. 

Hodgson Houses are 
shipped in finished sections, 
painted, stained and all ready 
to erect. A few handy men 
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can put up a Hodgson House, like the 
above, in just a few days’ time. Think 
of the saving this means at the present- 
day prices of skilled labor. If you 
desire, we will supervise and be re- 
sponsible for the entire erection. Our 
builders will put up the house for you. 
Our service department will place all 
the necessary contracts. 

There are Hodgson Houses for every 
need. There are country places, cot- 
tages and bungalows. New illustrated 
catalog AP gives prices, plans and 
complete information. For free copy 
address, E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston; 6 East 39th 
St., New York. Florida branch, 
Bradenton. 
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ABRAHAM S. WoLF ROSENBACH 


“Goodness me,” said the auctioneer. 


mopping his face with a handkerchief. He 
had just sold the original manuscript of 
Alice in Wonderland. 


pick up their hats but they stopped when 
the auctioneer pounded his pulpit and 
began to say something. “Dr. Rosenbach 
wishes me to announce that he is prepared 
to sell the book to the nation at the price 
for which he just bought it. . . .” At this, 
a few people clapped. Then they went out 
of the gallery. One of the last to leave 
was a small old lady in a black dress. Her 
name was Mrs. Alice Pleasance Har- 
greaves. 


Sixty-five years ago, when Alice Pleas- 
ance Liddell was 12 years old, she used 
often to talk to a friend of her father’s 
called Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. He was 
an instructor in mathematics at Christ 
Church, one of the colleges of Oxford. 
Alice Liddell’s father, a member of the 
team of Liddell and Scott, famed in all 
schools and colleges for their Greek Lexi- 
con, was Dean of Christ Church. Mr. 








Dodgson too had done some writing. Some 
of it, mathematical treatises and such, he 
had published under his own name. Other 
and lighter works, such as he often com- 
posed, he signed, with a Latin translitera- 
tion of his first two names, Lewis Carroll. 
Alice Liddell and her two sisters were 
allowed to run across the Great Quad- 
rangle to call on their father’s friend. 
Sometimes, on the summer afternoons, he 
would take them rowing. 

On one especially hot day, they left the 
boat in the sedges by the river and went 
to sit near a hayrick where it was shady. 
Alice, who was sometimes a little brash in 
her behavior, wanted someone to tell her 
a story. So Mr. Dodgson began it, while 
the sleepy children listened. ‘Alice,” he 
said, “was getting very tired of sitting by 
her sister on the bank and having nothing 
to do: once or twice she had peeped into 
the book her sister was reading but it had 


The people behind the table started to 


no pictures or conversations in it, ‘and 
what is the use of a book,’ thought Alice, 
‘without pictures or conversations?’” Mr, 
Dodgson told them how Alice had fol- 
lowed the white rabbit down a hole in the 
ground and how she had fallen for a long 
way until she landed on a heap of sticks 
and dry leaves, how she had _ foolishly 
eaten a cake that said “EAT ME” on it. 

From there the story went on through 
the afternoons of a long-ago summer. 
From time to time it included poems 
such as the one which was sung by the 
Mock Turtle, slowly and sadly: 

Beneath the waters of the sea 

Are lobsters thick as thick can be— 

They love to dance with you and me, 

My own, my gentle Salmon! 


When the summer was over, Mr. Dodg- 
son wrote down his story and gave it to 
Alice Liddell for a Christmas present. It 
was called Alice’s Adventures Under- 
ground; there were about 4o pictures in 
it and a tremendous number of conversa- 
tions. The meticulous manuscript which 
Mr. Dodgson gave to Alice was read by 
some of his friends as well as, doubtless, 
by hers. Eventually, he was persuaded to 
write out his story again for a publisher 
to print. This version was not exactly 
like the first one; it was called Alice in 
Wonderland, and it contained a great 
many incidents which had been omitted in 
the other, such as the mad tea-party, the 
caucus race, the Cheshire Cat’s technique 
of vanishing, and the two _ resplendent 
lyrics which began “ ‘Will you walk a little 
faster?’ said a whiting to a snail . 
and “ ’Tis the voice of a lobster; I heard 
him declare. . . .” 

The mathematics professor who was its 
author, naturally signed Alice with the 
name he had used before, for his more 
casual writings: Lewis Carroll. His book 
was illustrated by Sir John Tenniel, famed 
Punch cartoonist. In the first edition, the 
illustrations were so blurred that pur- 
chasers were advised to return their copies 
in exchange for nice clean second editions. 
From the start, Alice in Wonderland was 
a huge success. Queen Victoria wrote to 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson and asked him 
to send her some of his other books, where- 
upon, anxious to preserve the distinction 
between C. L. Dodgson and the frivolous 
Lewis Carroll, he sent her A Syllabus of 
Plane Algebraic Geometry, An Elementary 
Treatise on Determinants, and Euclid, 
Book V., Proved Algebraically. Years 
later, Lewis Carroll was prevailed upon to 
write about Alice again, this time Through 
the Looking-glass, in which Humpty 
Dumpty and the Jabberwock made their 
initial appearance. Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
son died in 1898. 

Alice Pleasance Liddell, a little girl who 
may well be envied by all the children who 
have ever wanted to be told a story, took 
good care of the writing her friend had 
given her. When it was known, a short 
time ago, that she wanted to sell it, people 
wondered why. What kind of wonderland 
is this, they said, in which a little girl 
so fails to keep the “simple and loving 
heart of her childhood,” that she will part 
with something that other persons find 
precious when it should be ten times more 
precious to her than to any one else? 
But Alice Liddell, like all the other people 
in the world, lives in a wonderland where 
summer afternoons remain remembered 
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only, and where there are not always 
boats and lawns and lovely stories. Alice 
Liddell, married, grown old, the mother of 
two sons who died in the War, had very 
little money; she had to sell the book her 
friend had given her. Going away from 
Sotheby’s auction rooms, she looked as 
startled as the other Alice might have 
looked on the Queen’s Croquet Ground. 


Dr. Abraham S. Wolf Rosenbach, who 
bought the manuscript, is probably the 
most energetic bibliophile now at large. 
In addition to paying as he did for the 
manuscript of Alice one of the highest 
prices that has ever been given for an 
author’s manuscript, he distinguished him- 
self two years ago by setting the price- 
record for all book-auctions of any kind: 
$106.000 for a Gutenberg Bible (Time, 
March 1, 1926). Other collectors are 
afraid of him; they know that he and his 
brother A. Rosenbach, who together make 
up the Rosenbach Co., have unlimited re- 
sources as well as an insatiable desire for 
more books; they were not surprised to 
learn last week that having purchased 
Alice, Dr. Rosenbach proceeded to pay 
£10,500 for the diary kept by the Vicar 
of Stratford-on-Avon from 1629-81, and 
large prices for several other volumes. 
Whether he had an immediate purchaser 
in mind, or not, it was impossible to de- 
termine. A year ago people would have 
said that he was buying for Henry 
Edwards Huntington, rich California col- 
lector; last week Dr. Rosenbach was prob- 
ably bidding for his own firm. After offer- 
ing Alice to the British Museum, Dr. 
Rosenbach added £1,000 to the national 
fund for buying it from him. 


BOOKS 
FICTION 


More Mothers 


DEBONAIR—G. B. Stern—Kunopf 
($2.50). Twittering, dove-colored, Mrs. 
Trevelyan welcomes her daughter, Love- 
day, back to their little haven on the Ital- 
ian Riviera, and would so gladly “forgive 
and forget” if only she would confide. 

“Loveday—?” 

“Oh no, Mummy, it isn’t that! Poor 
darling, were you afraid I was going to 
spring a little bastard on you?” 

Not Loveday—such was not her “lay.” 
As she explained to a friend (not her 
mother, who would never have under- 
stood), “I’m not a humbug; . . . I say all 
open and sunny: ‘What I really want is for 
you to give me a good time. . . . In return 
I'll keep company with you!—literally.’ 

They can judge, then, if my com- 
pany’s worth it. What’s to prevent them 
running? . . . It’s the same high seas and 
black flag for us all.” 

_ So Loveday buccaneered through gar- 
ish London night life, dipped her black 
flag to Charles—‘“formal, formidable, fas- 
tidious,” to which descriptive f’s Loveday 
later added “fatuous, fulsome,” because of 
his devotion to a silly mother, self-styled 
“Petal.” Bankrupt, Pirate Loveday shipped 
for foreign parts as partner to a profes- 
sional dancer. In Budapest he attempt- 
ed his own interpretation of “keeping 
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CHARITIES HEAD ASKS 
HELP FOR IDLE HERE 


obert W. de Forest, President of 
Chartty Organization Society of 
105 East 224 Street, made an- 
appeal yesterday for contri- 
ms to help meet the unemploy- 
situation, 
hile there is room for differ- 
pf opinion as to the extent of 
ployment at this time,” 


Mployed have families. Or 
pilies under our care, 516 
dent because the head of 











This banker’s prophetic book on 


coming revolution in business 
has won instant acclaim 


ITHIN two weeks of publica- 

tion the heads of thirty-one 
great corporations, fired by its in- 
sight (and realizing instantly this 
book’s tremendous aid to straight 
thinking), have ordered over 1000 
copies for members of their execu- 
tive staffs. 

oo 8 

For the first time in seven years un- 
employment is front-page news. Instal- 
ment buying is pyramiding. The buying 
power of millions of families is mort- 
gaged. Mass production is struggling 
in the tightening coils of high-cost dis- 
tribution. New “circular” mergers 
absorb independent business. Europe’s 
borrowings are now so huge that, merely 
to meet current interest charges, it must 
soon dump immense quantities of cheap 
goods on our markets or bar American 
products. 

To help clear the mirror of our pros- 
perity from these befogging vapors 
comes an amazing book, momentous 
and prophetic . . . “AMERICAN 
PROSPERITY—Its Causes and Con- 
sequences,” written by Paul M. Mazur 

keen, farsighted banker, member of 
the firm of Lehman Brothers. 

Mr. Mazur, as a partner in this great 
banking house, has had an exceptional 
opportunity to study these tremendous 
conflicts, entirely uninfluenced by dis- 
tracting details. His cool, unsparingly 
frank analysis of their causes and conse- 
quences (and solutions) is invaluable at 
this time. 

Here are some of the vital questions this 
book, “AMERICAN PROSPERITY — Its 
Causes and Consequences,” considers. 
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1. What threatens to be the greatest economic 
and political problem of the next ten years? 
See Chapter 9, on “Conflicts.” 


2. Mass production as autocratic czar of 
America is doomed—vhat must replace it? 
See Chapter 10, on “The Age of Merchan- 
dising.” 

3. Is instalment buying mortgaging the future 


of America? See Chapter 8, on “The 
Puzzle of American Prosperity.” 

4. What is the future of independent business 
in this day of the new “circular mergers a 
See Chapter 11, “The Era of Consolida- 
tion. 

5. What will happen soon when Europe must 
dump great quantities of goods on the 
American market to pay interest charges ? 
See Chapter 13, on “Money and the 
Shadows of Europe.” 

If you see the absolute necessity of 
sizing up what is coming—and how to 


‘face it—get this book at once. The 


demand for it is tremendous. Only a 
few hundred copies of the first edition 
are left. ‘The second cannot be ready for 
weeks. Phone your bookseller or (if his 
allotment is exhausted) The Viking 
Press. The price is $2.50. Clip the 
coupon as a reminder. Be sure of a copy 
of the first edition—phone or mail the 
coupon today. 


To your bookseller or 
THE VIKING PRESS, 30 Irving Place, 
New York City. 
(Tel. —Algonquin 9150) 
Send me “AMERICAN PROSPERIT\ —Ils Causes 
and Consequences.” 
[I enclose my check for $2.50 
Please send C. O. D. 


Name 


Address 
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company,” but, Loveday “whooshed” 

to London, on the ‘“wadge” of kronen 
which a Hungarian tart pulled generously 
out of her stocking. 

Eventually she reached the Riviera, and 
played white-clad jeune fille to a smugly 
relieved mother, who basked then for 
weeks in the compliments the world paid 
her upon her daughter. Lest Mrs. Trev- 
elyan’s serenity be disturbed by the dis- 
covery of unaccountable Balkan visas on 
Loveday’s passport, the girl blithely burns 
it. Just at the wrong time, however, for 
Loveday hears of Petal’s remarriage, and 
instinctively recognizes that Charles, re- 
leased from the bondage of maternal ado- 
= ration, would yield to his Debonair if only 
————— ; she were at hand. How to get to England? 

m A convenient husband is traveling home 
Days In PARIS! alone, with a Victorian man-and-wifé pass- 
port. Loveday persuades him to let her 
A day of sightseeing to get your | impersonate the better half of the joint 
heatina. Aeenonrehies Vestas document, but Italian border officials find 
71S , aiace, 2 s P hes 7 . j 
an Cal sony gerd peel Ac ioe her far too beautiful for the alleged like- 
in which to wander through the Louvre, 


ness, even with allowances for its being a 
shop in the Rue de la Paix, and “‘debauch” | Passport picture. Loveday is detained 
atop Montmartre. 


disgrace, only to be accused by the pic- 
ALL EXPENSES PAID 


tured wife of eloping with her Victorian 
TIME offers you a Six Weeks’ European Trip, in re- 


husband. 

At last there is an end to adversity, and 

turn for your work this spring as TIME’s subscription they all live happily ever afterward— 
representative. For complete details write today to es” “anal X 

even Mrs. Trevelyan, relieved, once her 

JOHN SARGENT dauditer ts safely mare yO ey 

TIME, Penton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio aughter is safely married, of the neces 

sity of posing to herself and to the world 

as the chosen confidante and sponsor of 
so disturbingly modern a daughte.. 

In contrast to her earlier saga of the 
Jewish Matriarch’s passionate assumption 
of power, Author Stern now tells the story 
of an Anglo-Saxon mother’s fluttering de- 
sire, not for power, but for filial devotion, 
which is doled out to her spasmodically, 
and none too generously by a generation 
impatient of self-sacrifice. With wit and 
wisdom Miss Stern divides her sympathies, 
but indulges of course the side of radiant, 
reckless youth. 
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White Harlem 


Candy Thermometer 


Takes all of the guesswork out of candy 
making. Price $2 at your dealer’s. Send 
for free recipe book containing over 200 
time and temperature tested recipes, 
also 53 candy recipes. Free. 
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Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 

















UNUSUAL BOOKS 


If you are interested in any of the follow- 
ing books, at really moderate prices, many 
of which cost only $3.50 each, we shall be 
glad to send you our free catalogue. 

1. Illustrated Reprints 4. Private Presses 


2. Unexpurgated Editions 5. Out-of-Print Titles 
3. Collectors’ Items 6. Rare Volumes 


Eastern Book Bureau, Dept. T3 
311 Fifth Ave., New York City 








TELL ME A BOOK TO READ 


Books, books, books— hundreds printed 
daily. How can one keep abreast of cur- B 
rent writing id become f. iar with AD 


the worthwhile acre ikke shot] | Brace ($2). On a Hudson River Sunday 


Girt—Viha Delmar—Harcourt 


Books,” a new Reading Guide, shows 
how. It lists the world’s best books in 
every field,including fiction and humor. 
Write for your copy TODAY.— FRE 

Magazine Subscriptions at Unusual Rates 


NEW YORK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 8-D 25 Dc:ninick Street, New York 


excursion boat—jazz under bright lights, 
petting in the shadows—Dot of the Bronx 
picks up Harlem Eddie (not colored), gets 
goin’ with him steady, falls for him (i.e. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine published weckly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1928. 
County of New York 
State of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Briton Hadden, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etec., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busines managers are: 
Incorporated, 731 Plymouth ‘Court, Chicago, Ill. Editors, Briton Hadden and Henry R. Lue 23 
City. Managing Editor, Henry R. Luce, 25 West 45th Street, New York C.ty. Business Manage r, Briton Hadden, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, _its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

Time, Inc., 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill.; Robert A. Chambers, 55 Liberty St., New York City; Counties Publ. Co., 
Albany, N. Y.: Harry P. Davison, Jr., 4 East 66th St., New York City; Manfred Gottfried, ¢/o Buffalo Rock Co., 343 So. Dear- 
born St., € hicago: William V. Griffin, 80 Broadway, New York City; Briton Had jen, 25 West 45th St., New Y ork C ity; Ed 
Harkness, 4 East 66th St., New York C ity; Edward S. Harkness, 25 Broadway, New York City; W illiam H. Harkness, 4 Eas 
66th St., New York City; Louise H. Ingalls, 10723 East oki * Cleveland, Ohio; Robert L. Johnson, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City; Seymour H. Knox, Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.: Roy E. Larsen, Penton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio; Henry R. Luce, 
25 West 45th St., New York City; John S. Martin, 25 Ww est “45th St., New York City; Stanle y Woodward, 708 N. A. Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is (This information is require: from daily 
publications only.) 
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(Signed) BRITON HADDEN, 
Business Manager 
Swern to and subscribed before me this 28th day of March, 1928. 


, (My commissioa expires March 30, 1929.) 


(Seal) Charles B. Frasca 


is seduced) and thus becomes a bad girl. 
But she marries him next day, and soon 
enough has a child. Simply this and 
nothing more—but what more is there? 

Eddie Collins hides a heart of gold 
under a curt manner. He won’t allow his 
young wife to continue as typist, because 
silently he remembers his work-ridden 
mother. Bored, Dot window-shops on 
Eddie’s forty-a-week, but Eddie refuses 
to buy furniture “on time.” Finally they 
find, a drab little apartment where Dot 
busies herself with pink ruffled curtains, 
neat drawers of kitchen utensils, and 
(rather tharf an abortion) “keeping her 
baby,” to the raucous tune of “something 
good on the radio’”—the delirious Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1924. Follow the 
usual pangs and pains of childbirth, told 
with unusual explicitness. The usual nine 
months occupy 125 pages. 

Author Delmar, 23, Bronx-bred herself, 
reports with winning sincerity the work- 
aday story of small-town white Harlem. 
Except for formalistic lapses that smack of 
the copies and carbon copies of her typist 
days, Mrs. Delmar sticks to the racy in- 
elegant talk of the Collins’s and their 
friends, and thus brings them into the lime- 
light of current fiction, featured with Har- 
lem blacks, New England neurotics, mid- 
western realtors, Manhattan  flappers, 
Riviera swells. The Literary Guild has 
made Bad Girl its April choice, because 
“around the simple story is woven a back- 
ground so authentic it has the quality of 
universality.” 


He, They 


ETCHED IN ge a lg Ste- 
phens—Macmillan ($2.50 Variety is 
color. Etched in tse = ae is no va- 
riety—only the alternating black and sil- 
ver of sparse trees afar off, and the relent- 
less greys of the vegetation under- 
foot. Striding through this spectral world 
they come, these three, to the deserted 
castle, where the jealous lover imprisoned 
his love and her betrothed. Fugitive, he 
roams the ends of the earth year after 
year, tormented by fear and remorse, un- 
til at last his cycle of self-recrimination 
brings him again to the silent castle and 
the “faces cut by the moon to a stern- 
ness of stone.” The punishment that 
awaits him has been molded of modern 
psycho-analysis, but cast in fairy tale. 

James Stephens, Irish romancer, mys- 
tic, poet, writes seven new stories and 
never names a character. So universal are 
the loves, fears, hates and desires, that the 
generic term suffices: a man, a woman, 
he, they. He brings to them much of the 
intensive insight into human fears and 
frailty, but less of the happy charm of his 
Crock of Gold. No happiness at all about 
“Hunger’—grim story of a woman’s forti- 
tude mocked by the inevitability of sheer 
want. First one child dies of starvation, 
then another, then the weary husband. 
And in the end there is nothing left but 
her crippled child, and bread lines. Again, 
in the mood of the Russians, a story called 
“Schoolfellows” recounts a good man ac- 
costed by his old schoolfellow who offers 
conversation in return for drink, more con- 
versation in return for more drink. The 
good man evades, demurs, insults, but the 
other’s desire for drink is greater than 
these, and nothing avails the man but 
flight. 
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Movie STARS... WANTED! 


How would you like to be a Movie Star? Or a Movie 


OME out “on location” 

and learn the thrill of the 

newest of all dramatic arts 
... amateur movie-making! 

No previous experience is necessary. No 
years of apprenticeship are needed. Tomorrow 
you can be on location. Making your own ac- 
tion-shots—close-ups—love scenes. With all 
the joyous thrills that go with movie-making. 


Now Movie-Making is the Vogue 
Nowadays, it seems as though everyone were 
interested in amateur movie-making. And is 
it any wonder when you consider the facts? 

For here is a new art... a new oppor- 
tunity for self-expression . . . a new source 
of home entertainment. 


The hard work is done. The months and 
years of research have passed. Now, thanks to 
the efforts of Eastman Scientists, Home Movies 
are as easy to make as the ordinary snapshot. 
Anyone can take them with professional 
results. 

Everything is simplicity itself. No grinding 
crank. No need to focus. No tripod. You 
just sight the camera either from waist height 
or eye level. It’s just as easy as making an 
ordinary snapshot. 


Then press the button. A shutter whirls in- 


00ers tei 


RISP and clear you see the pictures you’ve made 
flash in a swift pattern of light and shadow upon 
your silver screen. It’s the Miracle of Movies! 






Director? OraScenarioWriter? Orallthreeinone? Read 


this amazing storyof how Amateur Movies are produced 


side, and the film slides swiftly behind the 
always-ready lens. Instantly every action with- 
in the scene before you, every changing se- 
quence of light and shadow, is registered for 
all time on your film. 


Then comes the greatest thrill of all. When 
the films are taken, your work is done. We 
develop them for you at no extra cost, and 
return them ready to run on your own silver 


screen. 
You see them in your own living room 


Now with equal ease your films are shown. 
Switch on your Kodascope Projector and in- 
stantly the screen becomes alive with action. 
Drama... adventure ... romance . .. all are 
captured on the film and flash into a swift 
pattern of light and shadow in the quiet of 
your darkened room. 


To supplement your movie program, Kodak 
Cinegraphs, 100- and 200-foot reels covering 
a variety of subjects, are available at your 
dealer’s, $7.50 per 100 feet, the reel becoming 
a permanent part of your film library. 



















SEND FOR A BOOKLET ABOUT 
HOME MOVIES 


Perhaps you are interested in mak- 
ing your own movies, but a little in 
doubt as to how to begin. If so, the 
first step is to send for information 
regarding the Ciné-Kodak, the 
simplest and most efficient of all 
home movie cameras. A postcard or 
a letter addressed to us will bring 
our booklet to you free of charge. 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of All Home Movie Cameras 


The World War movies are 
still available in a complete 
2000-foot picture taking 114 
hours to show ($150), and in 
five selected 200-foot reels, $15 each. 

In addition, full length films, which con- 
stitute a complete entertainment and include 
the biggest screen successes of famous stars, 
may be secured for a modest rental from the 
nearest Kodascope Library. 

Today a real movie camera, that takes pic- 
tures of sparkling clearness, sells for only 
$70. This includes everything necessary for 
movie-making. 

And the Kodascope Projector —a wonder- 
ful device for throwing the pictures you have 
made upon a screen—may now be purchased 
for as little as $60. The silver screen itself 
costs $10. 

Go see the Ciné-Kodak at your nearest 
Kodak dealer’s. Remember Ciné-Kodak em- 
bodies Eastman’s forty years’ experience in 
devising easy picture-making methods for the 
amateur. Unbiased by the precedents and 
prejudices of professional cinema camera de- 
sign, the men who made “still” photography 
so easy have now made home movie-making 
simple for you. Get the facts about Home 
Movies. 
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IERE’S a new thrill—a new opportunity for self- 
expression——a new source of home entertainment. 
It’s so easy, thousands are making movies now. 





The Complete Short Stories of 


All in ONE Volume! 


OU can have every short story Guy de Maupassant ever wrote—more than 
200 of them—in a single beautiful volume, for the sensational bargain 
price of only $2.98. Think of it! Less than a penny and a half for each 
one of these immortal masterpieces. Never before have they all been offered the 


American public in any form at a price so amazingly low. 


No other writer, living or dead, has ever pictured life with the fearless 


audacity and daring devotion to truth of Guy de Maupassant. In 
stories that may be read in fen minutes, Maupassant, with his char- 
acteristic pagan frankness, embodies the entire gamut of 

human passions, the full breadth and depth of French life 

and love. 


Now for the first time you can know and 

enjoy all the superb short stories of Mau- 
passant, exactly as they were taken 
from the original French. 
Every translation absolutely 
complete, authentic and un- 
abridged. And All in One 
Volume! 


If you already know 

some of Maupassant, 
you have wanted to 
read more. If you 
have not yet en- 
joyed any of his 
work you could 
not have a bet- 
ter opportunity 
to start. Mau- 
passant is the 
acknowledged 
master of the 
short story— 
he has no rival. 
You will read 
and reread these 
tales many 
times. 


A Useful House 

Mlle. Fifi 

The Inn 

The Devil 

Mademoiselle 

Graveyard Sirens 

Am I Insane? 

A Little Walk 

Bed No. 29 

After Death 

A Passion 

Soro The Mad Woman 

ZT In : Forbidden Fruit 
j Madame Parisse 

The Rendezvous 

Was It a Dream? 

Waiter, a Bock! 

Boule de Suif 

Woman’s Wiles 

A Poor Girl 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 


171 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N.Y. 
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WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (54) 
171 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


A Mesalliance 
Magnetism 

The Thief 

Love 

The Hole 

Fecundity 

Ghosts 

Room No. 11 
Margot’s Tapers 

The Bed 

An Old Maid 

The Artist’s Wife 
Virtue 

Countess Satan 
Words of Love 

A Piece of String 

In the Moonlight 
The Venus of Braniza 
The Sequel of Divorce 
The Charm Dispelled 


222 Masterpieces Including 


A Dead Woman’s Secret 
Doubtful Happiness 

The Diamond Necklace 
The Story of a Farm Girl 
The Carter’s Wench 

A Way to Wealth 

A Wife’s Confession 
Love’s Awakening 

The Wedding Night 

One Phase of Love 

The Diary of a Madman 
In His Sweetheart’s Livery 
Virtue in the Ballet 

The Impolite Sex 

The Farmer’s Wife 

A Fashionable Woman 
The Love of Long Ago 

A Queer Night in Paris 
The New Sensation 

And 162 more vivid tales. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO C. O. D. 


You must see this amazing one-volume edition to 
appreciate it fully. Fine quality thin paper, large, read- 
able type, beautiful maroon silk cloth, richly grained 
binding, stamped with gold. You pay nothing in ad- 
vance—nothing to the postman. Clip and mail the 
coupon now, keep and read the book a week, then de- 
cide if you want to own it. You risk nothing; you alone 
are the judge of the book’s merit. Send the coupon 
today. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examination, your new one-volume edition 
of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Short Stories, tooo thin paper pages 

printed in large, clear type; silk cloth binding, stamped in gold. I will either 
return the book at your expense or send you only $2.98 in full payment with-o 
in one week — 


Name... 


Address 
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